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ABSTRACT 


PASTORAL LEADERSHIP STYLES: 
THEIR EFFECTS ON THE GROWTH 
OF A CONGREGATION 


by 


Reginald A. Wells 
United Theological Seminary, 2015 


Mentors 
Terry Thomas, D. Min. 
Reginald Dawkins, D. Min. 


This project is designed to yield a leader prototype or profile that facilitates cohesion 
between a new pastor and an existing congregation during the initial stages of the newly 
established relationship. A qualitative approach was selected as the methodology for this 
project. This action involved a small sample of individuals. The research discovered that 
pastors opt for a style dependent on the task at hand in combination with the followers’ 
readiness and capacity to perform the task. As a result, it is believed that a combination of 
leadership styles will produce the most successful churches and the most satisfied 


congregations. 
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And we know that all things work together for good to them that love God, to them who 


are the called according to his purpose. 


— Romans 8:28 KJV 
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INTRODUCTION 


In today’s culture, there is an ever-growing population of unchurched and de- 
churched within local communities, not to mention dysfunctional leaders with the church. 
This project attempts to create a healthy quality of life for ministry leaders that transcends 
into relevant evangelism and empowering discipleship. 

The formatted structure of leadership has produced an antiquated, one-size-fits- 
all, “cookie cutter” model. Leaders are attempting to lead within the parameters of black 
and white solutions with no margins of error or imperfection. As you might expect, 
leaders trained to solve clearly defined problems find themselves facing gray areas, 
resulting in unsure and bewildered leaders within the church. The people under a leader 
can only be as healthy as the leader 1s himself/herself. The call and passion of ministry 
can soon turn into the “walking dead.” This project will attempt to produce healthy 
leaders that in turn produce a healthy church culture that people within those churches 
can truly flourish. 

Scripture clearly articulates the importance of leadership, displaying individuals 
that God used to guide His people. God raised up a leader to establish the Hebrew nation 


with the promises of God through Abraham (Genesis12). Moses was raised up by God to 


lead His people out of Egyptian bondage to a place of worship and promised living 
(Exodus 3). Caleb was raised up to provide victorious vision (Numbers 14:24). Samuel 
was used as a leader to bring righteousness back to a fallen nation (1 Samuel 3). David's 
leadership brought national strength back to Israel (1 Samuel 17). Elijah’s servant 
leadership kept the concepts of God in the national spotlight. The leadership of Isaiah 
was used to speak to influential people keeping the vision of God as the primary focus 
(Isaiah 6). In the New Testament, the servant leadership of Jesus set the paradigm for 
empowered Christianity (Matthew 20:28). The apostles established the paradigm of 
modeling the life of Christ (2 Thessalonians 3:7). God establishes leadership to 
continually uphold a liberating vision for Kingdom advancement. When leaders for one 
reason or another do not lead in a God designed fashion, there is vacuum of freedom and 
liberating sense of self-worth. 

The goal of leadership is to establish a church culture that is healthy, growing, and 
full of love. For this to happen effectively, the leaders themselves must be healthy and 
growing. John Maxwell emphasizes that acquiring and keeping good people is a leader’s 
primary task.! To acquire and keep good people, the leader needs to “acquire and keep 
himself/herself” first. Transformed leadership will produce a transformational church 
culture. Transformational leadership occurs when a leader moves people to fulfill a vision 
that ultimately transforms the leader, their followers, and their organization as together 
they achieve higher aims for the common good. It is a style that is both powerful and 
complex. The most important thing to make an organization or ministry successful is 


leadership. Unfortunately, today in ministry whether it is the stress, dysfunction, or the 


! John C. Maxwell, Developing the Leaders Around You (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson 
Publishers, 1995), 2. 


lack of personal soul care, leadership is dropping out. The poo! of literature on various 
leadership topics is very large from both a non-spiritual and spiritual point of view. 
Business leaders and church leaders alike agree that the success of the company or 
ministry is dependent upon the leadership involved and the leadership that 1s developed. 
Corporate leaders agree that today in the business world there is a vacuum of true 
leadership. Lee Iacocca said, “Where are the voices of leaders who can inspire us to 
action and make us stand taller... There was a country when the voices of great leaders 
lifted us up and made us want to do better. Where have all the leaders gone?” 

The church world has been bombarded with paradigms of leadership to ignite 
discipleship, manage budgets and people, and ultimately produce overall growth. Great 
things have been accomplished, but at the expense of burnout leaders and wounded 
followers. The vacuum of leadership transcends the for-profit world to the church as well. 
This project is not an attempt to recreate the wheel of ministry leadership, but rather an 
academic work that provide healthy principles that keep the wheel rotating on its axle for 
a longer period and to give the wheel new traction to get grip in today’s culture. 

Leadership is certainly not a foreign concept to the scripture and church history. 
God continually equipped and used men and women to guide and lead people into His 
plans and purposes. “When God creates a leader, He gives him the capacity to make 
things happen.”’ Leadership by example and by being a servant is the biblical mandate. 
Scriptural leadership takes place when divinely called men and women respond to God in 


obedience. God’s word established requirements for ministry leadership. Requirements 


* Lee Iacocca, Where Have All the Leaders Gone? (New York, NY: Scribner, 2007), 5. 


> Ted W. Engstrom, The Making of a Christian Leader: How to Develop Management and Human 
Relations Skills (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1976), 19. 


for leaders in scripture are high and can be found in 1Timothy 3:1-13, 2 Timothy 2:1-13, 
Titus 1:5-9, Acts 6:1-6, and Exodus 18:21-22. These scriptures collectively identify the 
qualifications for leadership. 

People tend to be attracted to charismatic leadership that confidently 
communicates an appropriate vision with divine authority. Moses modeled charisma in 
leadership when he returned to Egypt to lead Israel to freedom. In times of adversity, the 
key to leadership credibility is often how well the leader resolves problems. Joseph 
developed his leadership in the worst of conditions, modeling principles of decision- 
making that later qualified him for greater leadership responsibilities. 

Many leaders limit their leadership or quickly burnout in leadership because of 
their failure to delegate. Moses modeled this aspect of administrative leadership in the 
appointment of judges to do the work he was doing that could be done as well or better 
by others. This passage of scripture in Exodus 18 is also an example of team leadership 
model. Leadership motivates followers to accomplish a task together which none could 
do solitarily. Nowhere in scripture is this better portrayed than in the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem’s walls in fifty-two days. Nehemiah modeled the principles of administrative 
leadership necessary for effective project management. In Matthew 4, Jesus builds his 
team of leaders by choosing the twelve disciples. Ministry leadership finds its credulity in 
serving others. Jesus both taught and modeled the principle of servant leadership 
throughout His public ministry and private mentoring. Leaders multiply and extend their 
influence through the development of other leaders who share a common vision and 
commitment. Paul modeled effective training strategies in making disciples who assisted 


him in ministry and became the effective leaders of the next generation. 


Ministerial leadership represents action. The Bible is filled with illustrations of 
God looking for and choosing leaders. “Every basic, honorable principle in leadership 
and management has its roots and foundation in the Word of God.’* The Old Testament 
is full of examples of God dealing with Israel by calling certain people to lead at specific 
times. God developed leaders that had a vertical relationship, with him which affected 


their horizontal relationship with others. 


* Thid., 25. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Reginald Antonio Wells was born in Tuscaloosa, Alabama on December 2, 1968 
to a twenty-two year old unwed mother. Although primarily his grandparents raised him, 
his mother was always present and involved. Since his grandparents were up in age, 
three aunts and three uncles were very instrumental in his upbringing, and he was raised 
as their little brother rather than their nephew. One uncle in particular, made it a personal 
mission to become the disciplinarian. That uncle is the second oldest maternal uncle. 
Although small in stature, he commanded much respect. 

As the backbone of the family, his grandfather made it his business to provide for 
them. He was employed at a local Foundry where he was the first black foreman. 
Although he could not read or write, he was an unbelievably wise man. To Reginald, he 
was known as Daddy and revered as a strong man. He fought for his family, church, and 
community. He was a leader in the truest sense of the word. He was a leader within the 
local labor union, and Reginald recalls him meeting with others to encourage them to 
participate in the organization. Within the community, the story was told of how white 
workers would harass him by writing the word “nigger” on his locker and putting things 


in his lunch. 


In the local church, his grandfather served as the president of the usher’s ministry 
and later became the chairman of the deacon’s ministry. Reginald believed that his 
grandfather was a man after God’s own heart. Although, he was a long way from perfect, 
a wealth of knowledge was obtained by spending quality time with this giant of a man. 
Although, there is no recollection of his grandfather actually saying, “he loved him,” the 
love was displayed through his actions. Wells’ grandfather taught him what it was to be 
a man. He showed him how to work and provide for his family. Reginald remembers how 
he would tell him that he should not depend on others to take care of him. As a result, 
Wells would work as a youth to help purchase his school clothes. Even today, the work 
ethic instilled by his grandfather has helped Wells to be a success in many areas of his 
life. Actually, Wells finds it hard to relax. 

Wells remembers that his grandfather was very serious about him excelling as a 
young preacher. He would have Reginald to prepare before a preaching engagement. 
Although, his grandfather could not read, he was adamant about him always being 
prepared. One time, Wells was asked to preach at his home church. He delivered a 
sermon only to have his grandfather stand up and say he did not do a good job. Wells was 
so embarrassed until he went home and spent the entire night reworking that particular 
sermon. Even after twenty-eight years, that particular incident looms largely in his 
memory. Wells used that incident to help him become a more focused preacher. 

After a concealed illness, Reginald’s grandfather died in 1999. It was a life 
altering personal blow. He had been more of a father than any biological father could 
have ever been. Wells’ grandmother, worked as the manager of the high school 


lunchroom, but she is fondly remembered for time spent at home after her retirement. 


Although she did not attend college, she instilled the importance of having a good 
education. It was well known throughout the family that Reginald was her favorite 
grandchild. She was a firm disciplinarian but could be soft and loving when that was 
needed. She was an impeccable cook, and prepared the Sunday dinners on Saturday 
afternoons. Her home was always open to the community. Often she would feed pastors 
and others in need. Delivering food to the sick and shut in throughout the week was a 
regular occurrence. “Ma Dear,” as she was lovingly called, taught the family always to 
take care of each other to the point of it becoming “clannish” in appearance. Those 
lessons resulted in the revered manner in which they took care of her in the senior years 
of life. She died while this project was being completed; her absence has left a void in the 
Wells family unit. 

Wells’ recalls spending a lot of time with his grandmother. The family knew that 
he was a favorite of his grandmother. Actually, it was very obvious because of the way 
she cared for him. She made it her business to take care of him. Reginald remembers her 
being very protective of him as he was growing up. When he acknowledged his call to 
the ministry, she was constantly encouraging him to do his best, because he was a 
preacher. She along with his entire family would follow him around as Reginald was 
afforded opportunities to minister the word. Until the end, she was very proud of Wells as 
he continued to excel 1n ministry. 

Reginald’s mother was very involved in his upbringing. In spite of the fact that 
he did not live with her, whatever he needed she would provide. He remembers the 
yearly event of going school shopping with her. She was quite a disciplinarian and made 


sure that he grew up with a sense of moral character. Over the years, they have grown 


closer and she is an excellent grandmother and mother-in-law. His mother is available to 
assist when needed, but allows her children to manage their own affairs. Wells grew up 
as the oldest of three, but through his father, he has another sister. His brother is four 
years younger and his sister was born when he was six. He realizes now, just how 
complex his family was because at the age of twelve, his grandparents legally adopted 
him, and his mother became his sister. 

Although Reginald Wells’ family was supportive and he knew they loved him, he 
always had questions about his biological father. His aunts and uncles were actually 
friends with members of his father’s family. One day, when he was about six, he 
convinced his uncle to take him to his father’s house. When they pulled into the yard, he 
got out of the car, walked up and knocked on the door. A young girl answered, and he 
told her he would like to see his father. She asked whom he was, and she was told that he 
was “Reginald.” She went back into the house, and he could hear some talking. The 
door opened shortly thereafter, and there he stood, looking down at him. His only words 
were, “I do not know who you are, but you are not my son.” That left a sting in 
Reginald’s soul that would linger for years. As a result of the rejection from his father, 
Reginald created his own idea of how they would unite. Every Christmas, he would play 
out the scenario that his father would come through the door with loads of gifts and let 
everyone know that he was his son. Unfortunately, that Christmas was never realized, and 
it was not until recent years that he was able to release those feelings and enjoy the 
holiday season. 

His biological father’s absence in his life has been difficult. In later years, they 


made attempts to reconnect, but the reality was that some things are not meant to be. 
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Reginald understands that as a result of his own difficulties with life after military 
service, that his father was not capable of being a positive force 1n his life. After his 
father became ill, Reginald made efforts to visit him and offer financial support. His 
father subsequently died in 2008. That experience taught Reginald that even though his 
father thought he had forgiven him, the truth was, Reginald had not. As a young child, 
Wells can remember that he spent much of his time in church. Reginald was actively 
involved in church, and he often would be the only child at prayer meetings. He 
immersed himself in the life of the church. Church was a place where he felt extremely 
comfortable. During those years, he felt this was unique to him, but as he has grown, he 
has come in contact with many others who could also be classified as church babies. 

In those days, he remembers learning about the Bible, and he really enjoyed it. It 
is not surprising that this attribute is true of him today, because he can easily find himself 
engrossed in the study of the word so intensely that all else fades from memory. He 
recognized a change in himself and realized that God was calling him to do something, 
recognized as the tug of God. He started to feel His presence upon him and made the 
next step to discipleship and was baptized around the age of ten or eleven. With that 
confirmation, he knew that God had touched his soul. 

Wells spent a lot of time around the church, sitting in meetings with adults, which 
included deacon’s meetings, and church business meetings. Reginald did not realize it 
then, but those opportunities were helping to shape him to become a future pastor. Wells 
learned what a pastor of the church should do, as well as what they should not do. He 
learned that a pastor should lead the church in doing what was right. Reginald recounts 


being a young preacher was not an easy task. He remembers the pressure of being in the 


It 


spotlight. While other youth were going out experiencing the life of a young person, he 
was forced to lead the life of an adult. He wanted to be normal, but it was impossible. 
People were constantly telling him he was a preacher, and preachers had to live a certain 
way. To be honest, Wells declared that life as a teenage preacher was “hell,” because 
everything that he did was often examined. He had a pastor who was extremely tough and 
critical of him. Often, the pastor would embarrass him from the pulpit. He made Wells 
feel as if he really had no value. Wells really hated going to church as a teen preacher, 
because he knew that he was going to be scolded. He recalls many instances where he 
would leave the church in tears, because he had been told he was not going to make it in 
life. Further, Wells started to develop a feeling of resentment for his boyhood pastor and 
believed that he had little worth as a person. To say the least, Reginald had very low self- 
esteem. He sought to prove to his pastor and the members of the church that he would 
succeed. It took Wells a long time to understand that there was some worth in him as a 
person. Even today, Wells uses those experiences from his past to help him stay focused 
as he pursues his goals. 

As Reginald entered junior high school, he began experiencing peer pressure. On 
one occasion, he had gone to a creek that had been dammed up to swim with some 
friends. This was an activity that he knew was off limits. When he returned home, his 
Uncle Henry questioned him about it. He was not truthful with him, and that resulted in 
one of the worse spankings of his life. He did not understand it then, but as an adult, he 
came to know that the family had made a pact with each other that he was going to be 
successful. For that reason, they made sure that he was kept away from much of the 


negative influences in the neighborhood. In later conversation, his uncle shared with him 
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that he always knew there was something special in him that he wanted to preserve. 

Another memory that had some bearing on his view of family occurred when he 
was an early teen. As a prerequisite to participate in sports in his school, ail students had 
to receive a complete physical and be cleared by a doctor. The community made this 
available at a local site where all the students in his school district came to a central 
location to have this completed. While wading through the process, he began to talk with 
this young girl. He had seen her before, and he was attracted to her. As the conversation 
progressed, he discovered that her last name was familiar. At that point, his interest was 
pricked, and he pressed on with more questions about her family. The names of her 
relatives were familiar to him, and when she told Wells who her father was, he was hit 
with the reality that she was his sister, the same one who came to the door years ago. 
When he told her that they were brother and sister, she did not believe him. Immediately 
they went downstairs, and she called her mother. He could hear both sides of the 
conversation, and her mother confirmed the fact. Over the years, they have tried to make 
more of a connection. Even though, they talked, they never really became as close as 
they should have been. Truthfully, he was not close with any of his siblings. They love 
each other, but a bond was never fully developed. He believed that early experiences 
during childhood prohibited him from allowing people entrance. Over the years, this has 
presented a problem in his relationship with his wife and others with whom he should be 
close. 

Like many young males, Reginald was a sports enthusiast. His activity of choice 
was baseball, and he spent many summers on the field. He realized that he was not the 


best player in the world, but his coach, gave him a chance to play. He was very thankful 
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to him because that acceptance has benefitted him throughout life. From him, he learned 
about dedication, commitment and perseverance. Today, Reginald remembers how 
proud he felt when the coach would comment on the way he would hustle during practice 
or in a game. He did not recognize the significance of these interactions, but they played 
a substantial role in the development of his work ethic. The coach had genuine love and 
compassion for the youth in the community. As Reginald matured, he valued his coach 
as a man who had really impacted his life. 

Even as a child, Wells was aware of the calling that God had on his life, but it was 
not until he became a teenager that he accepted the call. He was struck with a serious 
illness that caused uncontrollable movement of his mouth. A specialist from Boston was 
flown in to determine the cause of the ailment. During his recovery, the Lord came to him 
and gave him a clear choice - "Preach or DIE!" At one point, Wells was actually taken to 
a psychologist, because God was speaking to him frequently. Others wondered if he was 
having a breakdown. Amazingly enough, the psychologist told his family that he was not 
experiencing a psychotic breakdown, but he had been called to preach. 

Finally, while at the movies with some cousins, Reginald had an experience when 
he felt as if his chair was on fire. His correlation of this experience was Jeremiah, “his 
word is in my heart like a fire, a fire shut up in my bones,” (Jeremiah 20:9). Wells then 
understood that he would not be settled or comfortable in any area of his life until he 
submitted to the will of God for his life. He immediately called his grandfather to pick 
him up. When his grandfather arrived at the theater, he told his grandfather that the Lord 
wanted him to preach. Reginald’s grandfather informed him that he already knew and 


was simply waiting for him to realize it. When Wells told his childhood pastor, his 
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reaction was similar to that of his grandfather. So, on his sixteenth birthday, Reginald 
preached his initial sermon. 

Overall Reginald liked school and did pretty well. He never really seemed to fit in 
with his peers, because he began preaching at such a young age. Many who surrounded 
him expected him to be an adult, and he felt that he should have simply been allowed to 
be a child. While his pastor during that period was supportive of his development in the 
ministry, the pastor was also very strict and stressed that in order to preach, Reginald had 
to separate himself from everything associated with being a “regular” teen. In an attempt 
to balance it all, Wells would spend his weekdays as a child, but his weekends were full 
of adult situations and expectations. Reflecting upon it all, Reginald realized there was 
some resentment and frustration that probably could have been avoided. 

While Wells was in high school, he met and began to date a young lady named 
Roxie Aryonne Cannon. She was the daughter of a local pastor. Initially, Roxie did not 
like him as a boyfriend. She had made a personal vow that she would never date nor 
marry a preacher. Their relationship during high school was off and on, and Wells 
confesses that he was the cause of their constant breakups. Roxie was a good nice girl 
that Reginald would bring home to spend time with his family. 

After Reginald graduated from high school, he asked Roxie to marry him. It was 
the talk of the area, because people assumed she was pregnant, which was not the case. 
Reginald simply sensed that the Lord was directing him to marry this smart and beautiful 
young lady. Roxie was an honor student, determined to be a doctor and with the reluctant 
blessing of their parents they were married on September 3, 1988. He was committed to 


assuring that Roxie continued college; however, he worked while also attempting to 
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attend classes. That did not work for him, and after a year, he enlisted in the Army. 
Wells completed basic training and was stationed at Fort Bragg in Fayetteville, NC. 

The move to North Carolina proved to be life altering for the two of them, and it 
was a definite turning point in his spiritual growth. Reginald realized that no family was 
there, and he was forced to fully rely on God. His faith was developed immensely during 
that period. 

While at Fort Bragg, NC, Wells’ military career was paramount. In support of 
Operation Desert Storm/Desert Shield, he was deployed to Saudi Arabia, which was a 
challenging time for him, because he had just been called to pastor a small church called 
the Leach Springs Baptist Church in Raeford, NC which meant he had to leave his new 
church family and his wife of three years. Wells thought of several options so that he 
would not have to be deployed, but concluded that it was in his best interest to honor his 
military commitment. His time spent in Saudi Arabia was a time of soul searching which 
led to his realization that military life was not where God was calling him to serve. Six 
months after returning from that nine-month deployment, he received an honorable 
discharge with the rank of E-4. After leaving the military, Wells attended Fayetteville 
State University where he chose to major in history. Unfortunately, he was not 
disciplined with regard to those studies. As a result of minimal class attendance, his 
grades were unacceptable. He continued to be faithful to his calling and to God and was 
tremendously blessed with a pastoral appointment to a church in Duplin County, North 
Carolina. 

Duplin County was a very small rural community of about 50,000 people. After 


about a year and a half of commuting to the church, Roxie and he determined that it 
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would be best to relocate to Duplin. This was not the normal occurrence, as most who 
pastored there, did not live in that community. The transition to New Christian Chapel 
Missionary Baptist Church brought eighteen years of growth, development and success in 
the ministry. While there, Wells made many friends and experienced many successes. 
The congregation grew numerically, spiritually and financially. They were able to move 
to a full-time ministry component and complete projects that the area had never seen. In 
2009, the church began the erection of a new edifice, and in 2010, this new structure was 
dedicated. 

As Reginald became more immersed in the church and the community, his 
educational pursuits began to wane. As a result, he subsequently dropped out of 
Fayetteville State. He took classes at the local community college trying to prepare 
academically to further his education: Eventually, he was able to enroll in Mount Olive 
College. That too was a tumultuous experience for him. The program was a sixteen- 
month curriculum in organizational management. Again, Wells was not disciplined and 
eventually dropped out of the program. Along the way, he was constantly working to 
improve himself, and although he had no formal degree, he was learned and experienced 
in the public sector. 

Admittedly those experiences were trying, but Reginald was confident that, all 
things work together for the good of those who love the Lord, who are called according 
to His purpose (Romans 8:28). He did not believe that God had put all of these 
experiences in his life without a predestined purpose. He believed with all his being that 


God would enable him to fulfill His vision in his life. 
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While still very involved as the full time pastor, Wells was approached by a 
sitting County Commissioner who informed him that he soon would retire and wanted 
him to run for his seat. He is certain some may have viewed this path as conflicting with 
his calling. However, Reginald was convinced that politics would be complimentary to 
his role as a pastor. Biblically, those who were charged to care for the spiritual lives of 
God’s people were also called to care for their natural existence, as well. As Moses led 
the people out of Egypt, he was enabled by God to assure that they ate each day, had 
water, clothing, and shelter. 

In 1999, Wells ran for County Commissioner of Duplin County District Six. 
Several of those persons who were natives of Duplin County felt that his running for this 
office was pre-emptive. They considered the fact that he had only been in the area a short 
time as a disqualifier. A local pastor challenged him by stating that he was too aloof, and 
therefore could not connect. The statement from the pastor caused him to build a campaign 
team who worked with him and garnered a victory with over a seventy percent win ratio. 
The election was followed by two additional victories for a total of three terms. He was 
able to function as a county commissioner; he was able to facilitate change on the 
governmental level that would benefit those in his congregation. 

While a County Commissioner, Wells sought to help those individuals who were 
often over looked. He became a champion for those who were voiceless and powerless. 
He realized in order for that to happen he had to learn to maneuver the political system. 
Reginald learned how to form political allies from all sectors of the community. Also, he 
learned that as a black man, he had to learn how to think and function as those in the 


majority community. Wells believes that being in politics was another calling that God 
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placed upon his live. Over the years, he developed a personal motto, “of leaving a place 
better than he found it.” Reginald believes that Duplin County, NC is a better place 
because he passed through that area. 

Reginald was not only fortunate to receive recognition for his leadership abilities 
in the secular world, but also in the denominational arena. In 2005, the General Baptist 
State Convention of North Carolina was without an Executive Secretary/Treasurer. The 
General Board and Executive Committee sought him out and then elected him 
unanimously to serve in that capacity. He was given the title of Interim Executive 
Secretary/Treasurer of the General Baptist State Convention of North Carolina. This 
appointment lasted for approximately eight months. Wells was able to travel all over the 
state of North Carolina and meet with Pastors, and moderators to foster financial support 
for the convention. He managed a staff of seven, and they were able to keep the 
organization afloat until permanent leadership could be secured. 

During Beverly Purdue’s campaign for Governor, Wells served as her Religious 
Coordinator. In this role, he traveled across the state of North Carolina and met with 
leaders from various denominations to solicit support for her platform. Once Beverly was 
sworn in as governor, Reginald became the appointed Special Assistant for Religious 
Affairs. He continued to meet the religious leadership and served as the governor’s 
representative at numerous religious functions. Wells felt that it was an honor to serve on 
the governor’s staff, but after working with her for a period of time, there was a crisis of 
the soul. Promises initially made by the governor for election were no longer important. Wells 
started to see the governor as a person who could not be trusted to do what she said. 


Several people had forewarned him about what was going to happen after she was 
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elected. Reginald was naive about what was happening and believed that she would be a 
different kind of leader. He thought she would actually have African Americans higher 
on her agenda. He soon realized her actions spoke of something totally different. 

Although, Wells had a seat at the executive table, others whom he represented 
were not being heard. Thus, there became a matter of personal ethics. After consulting 
God and his advisors, he meet with the governor, voiced his concerns and resigned. He 
recalls, leaving the governor’s office feeling as though God was pleased with his 
decision. Another incident of faith testing was when the Lord began dealing with 
Reginald about a move from the church he had been blessed to pastor for eighteen years. 
The opportunity was presented to return to Fayetteville to work, but that meant leaving an 
established situation. His family and those close to him did not understand. Although his 
wife was not in disagreement, it was still a very difficult decision to accept. 

Honestly, the first year of the transition had a lot of variables. Wells knew that in 
spite of the challenges, God was in the entire situation. Thus, he sought to settle in and 
learn how to lead a large ministry and the journey got better with each day. Ultimately, 
Reginald was getting paid good money to do something that he loved to do. 

Throughout his journey, Wells has been blessed by a decision he made at a very 
young age. The choice to marry the love of his life, Roxie allowed him to make mistakes 
and encouraged him to step out again. Roxie has been willing to sacrifice for Reginald 
and to push him to be better than he ever imagined he could be. With all that, she gave 
up quite a bit in accepting the role as a pastor’s wife. Although Roxie has been more 
than supportive of his aspirations, she is unique in that she never lost sight of her own 


identity. While serving as a wife, she had the fortitude to pursue a medical degree and 
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became a doctor while concurrently becoming a mother. Roxie blessed him with their 
beautiful daughter, Jalyn Reid while in her third year as a student at East Carolina School 
of Medicine in Greenville, NC. 

Jalyn grew up in the church and Christ is an integral part of her life. One of his 
greatest joys is being her father. Because of the negative memories Wells associates with 
his biological father, he made it his goal to be everything to her that John Little was not 
to him. He wanted to assure that she grew up knowing what it means to be truly loved by 
a godly man. He feels this is a mandate from God. Currently, at the age of seventeen, 
Jalyn is a mature young lady and teaches Wells more about himself each and every day. 

As Reginald begins his journey toward the Doctorate of Ministry degree, he is 
struck with the realization that he has a genuine passion for preaching. He enjoys the 
entire process of scriptural study, sermon preparation and delivery. He is also energized 
when he listens to other skilled preachers and when he assists in the development of those 
new to ministry. To this end, Reginald A. Wells feels United Theological Seminary will 
be instrumental in helping him to fine tune the connection with preaching and leadership 
so that he is better able to serve God’s people. 

Presently, Wells is saddened with regard to much of what is going on in ministry 
today. It appears that many in church leadership have gotten away from the principle of 
“deny yourself and follow Christ.” So much is focused on what they can get versus what 
they are commanded to give. As a pastor, it is disgraceful to see those who are now 
leading and living out of selfish motives. Reginald’s personal theology is rooted in The 
Great Commission as outlined in Matthew 28:16-20. He is first and foremost a servant of 


God, and he accepts that responsibility with joy. His theological focus is to edify God as 
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he edifies the body of Christ. Wells’ ethos coincides with his current position as a Pastor 
of the Falling Run Missionary Baptist Church. In this capacity, he is able to minister to 
parishioners on more occasions than Sunday mornings. He actually is privy to seeing 
them at their worst, during times of sorrow or distress, in hospitals or jails. He welcomes 
these interactions because he is afforded an opportunity to impact their lives. His 
ultimate goal is to better his theological basis so that he is better equipped to reach the 
masses. 

Reginald has been blessed with an overall positive experience in ministry. Some 
mighty men of God mentored him throughout his journey and they have been open and 
willing to share with him what it truly means to serve as a minister. He has also been 
able to glean from these very beneficial situations and to work with cooperative people. 
This combination has come together and yielded some impressive results. 

If Reginald were to reflect on what he considers failures, the first regret 1s that he 
did not pursue seminary training sooner. His other feeling of failure comes in that early 
on, he was too trusting of fellow pastors and that caused him to be used and sometimes 
mistreated. His reaction to those disappointments was that he became distrusting and 
withdrawn. He is certain that because of this he has missed building some potentially 
wonderful relationships. 

The grace in both his successes and failures is the lesson that he has internalized. 
Wells knows that he cannot dwell on either situation too long. Be it a success or failure, 
he must look at it quickly, objectively and then proceed. 

Presently, the context of Wells’ ministry is concentrated in the church setting. 


His job title is Pastor of the Falling Run Missionary Baptist in Fayetteville, North 
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Carolina. Within that assignment, Reginald’s duties include responsibility for the day-to- 
day operations of the church along with assuring that the spiritual needs of the 
congregation are met. Admittedly, those two very demanding arenas can make for a very 
daunting existence, but Wells finds the challenge exciting. It is most humbling to be able 
to facilitate growth in the church as an organization and as a body of believers. Wells 
pursuit of a Doctorate of Ministry Degree at United Theological Seminary promises to be 
an integral part of expanding both the context and the content of Wells’ ministry. 
Additionally, it is a journey that is deeply embraced and accepted by Wells with the 


understanding that it is one additional step in his life that has been ordained by God. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATION 


Historically, within the black church, there has been an overwhelming 
appreciation and commitment to the skill of preaching. However, does preaching alone 
produce effective ministry and empowered people? Although it is a documented biblical 
practice that is essential, sound preaching accompanied with resolved leadership could 
reap positive results within any church or organization. There is a need for competent and 
effective leaders. The need for leaders and leadership is a subject that traces its beginning 
to the Old Testament, ancient China, and Sixteenth Century Italy. 

Many ministers and pastors have trained to expend a great deal of emphasis and 
effort in developing their oratorical ability more so than refining their leadership skills. 
Although their intentions may be noble in attempting to produce fruitful results, without 
true leadership, congregational and missional growth cannot be a reality. 

Reflecting on his research examining church practices and beliefs and behavior, 


George Barna states the following, “During a decade of study, I have become increasing 
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convinced that the church struggles not because it lacks enough zealots who will join the 
crusade for Christ, not because it lacks the tangible resources to do the job and not 
because it has withered in a muddled understanding of its fundamental beliefs. The 
problem is that the Christian church is not led by true leaders.” 

Leadership is a paramount topic that 1s positioned high on many agendas today, 
whether in politics, business, or the church. The impact that leadership has on an 


organization cannot be minimized. 


Old Testament Model 
The following scripture has been selected to show the leadership qualities of 
Nehemiah. They outline his traditional approach to leadership, planning, organizing, 
decision-making and communication. Nehemiah 1:1-3 states: 


The words of Nehemiah the son of Hachaliah. And it came to pass in the month 
Chisleu, in the twentieth year, as I was in Shushan the palace, That Hanani, one of 
my brethren, came, he and certain men of Judah; and I asked them concerning the 
Jews that had escaped, which were left of the captivity, and concerning Jerusalem. 
And they said unto me, The remnant that are left of the captivity there in the 
province are in great affliction and reproach: the wall of Jerusalem also is broken 
down, and the gates thereof are burned with fire. 


Some people become leaders by opportunity and timing while others are appointed and 
called by God. Some leaders are born while others are made. Natural and spiritual 
leadership are two different things. When compared and contrasted, the difference is 


obvious. There are eight characteristics of each. Characteristics of natural leadership 


' Nghia Van Nguyen, “Leadership Skills Development in Theological Seminary: Crucial Factors 
in Creating Effective Local Church Leadership” (PhD diss., Pepperdine University, 2008), 3, accessed 
September 2013, 
https://books.google.com/books?id=LeNzgJ gDshcC &pg=PA3 &lpg=PA3 &dq=the+problem+is+that+the+C 
hristian+church+is+not+led+by+true+leaders&source=bl &ots=P2_ure5D64&sig=iFC_c21Nqj34MvajcgUr 
UnrlqcE&hi=en&sa=X &ei=somlVLntOquxsASsmY GoAw&ved=0CCA Q6AEwWAA#v=onepage&q=the % 
20problem%20is%20that %20the%20Christian%20church%20is%20not%20led %20by %20true%20 leaders 
&f=false.H. 
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are: ambitious, creative, self-confidence, knowledge of staff, decision making ability, 
ability to manage, seeks personal reward, and can work independently. The 
characteristics of spiritual leadership are: confidence in God, knowledge of God, seeks 
God's will, humble, follows God's Word, loves God and others, is amenable to God and 
depends on God. Spiritual leadership blends natural and spiritual qualities and gifts. 
Nehemiah was a combination of both natural and spiritual. 

Don N. Howell defines biblical leadership in a comprehensive, yet simplistic way. 
He proposes, "Biblical leadership is taking the initiative to influence people to grow in 
holiness and to passionately promote the extension of God's kingdom in the world."* He 
goes further to clarify the definition proactively, purposively, and comprehensively. 
Howell explains, "The godly leader is proactive in aspiring to decisively influence the 
character and life-direction of others; a godly leader is purposive in that they are people 
and kingdom oriented; and a godly leader is comprehensive in that virtues are nurtured, 
skills are honed, and opportunities for leadership are expanded."*’ Nehemiah is known as 
one of the most influential leaders in the Bible and was a successful builder and leader. 

The book of Nehemiah, like so many others in the Old Testament, received its 
title from its principle character. The Greek Septuagint translation had the same title, as 
does the Hebrew Bible. The Jews kept the books of Ezra and Nehemiah together for 
many years. The reason was the historical continuity that flows from Ezra through 
Nehemiah. For many years believers regarded Ezra and Nehemiah as twin books. They 


called them 1 and 2 Ezra (or “Esdras,” the Greek transliteration of Ezra). Jerome, who 


*Don N. Howell, Jr., Servants of the Servant: a Biblical Theology of Leadership (Eugene, OR: 
Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2003), 3. 
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lived in the fourth century A.D., gave Second Ezra the name “Nehemiah.” This fact 
illustrates the close relationship that exits between these two books: Ezra and Nehemiah. 
The use of the first person identifies the author as Nehemiah, the governor of the Persian 
province of Judah. His name means “Yahweh has comforted” or “Yahweh comforts.” 
Nehemiah was born in exile and not much is mentioned about his upbringing, childhood, 
or family. Chapter one of the book of Nehemiah records the name of his father as 
Hacaliah and his brother Hannai. Nehemiah is thought to be a eunuch because not only is 
the name mother not mentioned, but also no record of a wife is noted. As a young man, 
he held prestigious position as the cupbearer of the Persian King Artaxerxes, before he 
was governor of Judah. 

The cupbearer was an assignment and job of uttermost importance. There were 
various duties and responsibilities: including assuring the wine in the royal court was not 
poisoned. Nehemiah had to have impeccable character. Reflecting on Nehemiah’s life, 
H.A. Ironside finds, that in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, Nehemiah was in deep 
exercise of soul concerning the condition of the re-gathered remnant. Nehemiah means 
comfort or consolation of Jehovah, and he is one whose name expresses his character, as 
is SO often the case in scripture, when names were not given by any means as carelessly 
as now. Like Paul, he was to comfort others with the comfort wherewith he himself was 
comforted of God. This is a weighty principle and God was with His servants.* 

The political situation that existed behind the Book of Nehemiah was as follows: 
About 140 years prior to the action of the book, Nebuchadnezzar had conquered 
Jerusalem and deported its population, when Jerusalem fell in 586 BC. Belshazzar rose 


4 H.A. Ironside, Notes on the Book of Nehemiah (New York, NY: Loizeaux Brothers, 1913), 11- 
1D: 
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to power and became the last ruler of Babylon. In 539 BC, Cyrus, the king of Persia, 
came in and defeated Babylon allowing for the first wave of exiles to return under 
Zerubbabel. Darius the Mede took the Persian throne in 522 BC. As attested by Haggai 
and Zechariah, the temple was completed during his reign. The Jews first tried to rebuild 
Jerusalem’s walls at this time, but failed. Next, in 486 BC, Xerxes took the Persian 
throne. His son, Artaxerxes I Longimanus, the king of Persia that is noted in the Book of 
Nehemiah, then begins to reign in 465 BC. In the “seventh year” of his reign, Ezra 
arrives in Jerusalem (458 BC). Thirteen years later (ca. 445 BC), Bible readers encounter 
Nehemiah. 

Our story opens in the winter. It is the month of Kislev (our December), in the 
twentieth year of King Artaxerxes (approximately 445 BC). A man named Hanani, likely 
a blood-brother of Nehemiah and some other men arrive in Nehemiah’s town of Susa (the 
capital of the Media-Persian world). They inform Nehemiah that the walls, which 
surround the holy city of Jerusalem, remain unfinished. These “unfinished walls” are 
much more severe of a situation than say, the unfinished basement of a well-intentioned 
homeowner who simply has not gotten around to the project. For an ancient civilization, 
secured city walls were required for stability, safety, and prosperity. Jerusalem still did 
not have this nearly one hundred years after the return of the Israelites under Zerubbabel. 

It wasn’t for lack of effort. The returned Israelites had attempted to rebuild these 
walls. A variety of circumstances had simply prevented the project from completion. In 
fact, the most recent attempt to rebuild the walls was only thirteen years earlier, when the 
same Artaxerxes to whom Nehemiah was cupbearer was king. When Ezra had led the 


second wave of Jews back from captivity (in the seventh year of Artaxerxes’ reign), the 
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Jews worked, in vain, to rebuild the walls. However, Rehum and Shimshai, two 
government officials in Samaria sent a letter to Artaxerxes informing him of the Jews 
planned “rebellion” which they claimed was starting with this building project. The king 
immediately ordered them to stop and destroy whatever work had already been done 
(Ezra 4:7-23). 

Hearing that the walls of Jerusalem were unfinished probably was not a complete 
surprise to Nehemiah. After all, as cupbearer to the king, he was well-acquainted with all 
of the king’s official decrees. Nonetheless, seeing these distraught Jews (including his 
family member) and hearing them recount what a dire position God’s city was in, 
Nehemiah was so convicted by the mess that he broke down to tears. And when dropped 
to his knees by sadness, he found occasion to seek his Lord in prayer.° In this prayer, 
Nehemiah, who has lived his entire life in a pagan land, acknowledged the Lord as the 
only true God. He confessed his sin of neglect to these walls as well as Israel’s neglect. 
He thanked God for his forgiveness, redemption and begged God to improve the situation 
by changing the heart of the one man whose decree could make these walls happen — the 
same man who thirteen years earlier had decreed that these walls would not be built. 

Nehemiah 1:1-3 records how God had stirred His people’s hearts before He 
moved on their behalf through Nehemiah. He knew that the city’s walls were breached 
and the gates were burned. Verses 1-3 painted a wonderful word picture of Nehemiah’s 
concern for the people and God’s work and were the beginning of Nehemiah’s 


assignment. 


> Norman Shawchuck, How to Manage Conflict in the Church (Glendale Heights, IL: Spiritual 
Group Resources, 1984). 
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Nehemiah 1:4-11 show Nehemiah’s intercession and intention for God’s work. 
One of the main elements of Nehemiah’s success was prayer, and this passage was an 
example early in the Book of Nehemiah. These verses record an intercessory prayer in 
which Nehemiah identifies with people rather than just pleading to God on their behalf. 
This characteristic of Nehemiah’s leadership was essential in the success of rebuilding 
Jerusalem’s walls. 

Nehemiah 2:4 “Then the king said unto me, For what dost thou make request? So 
I prayed to the God of heaven." This short verse shows how Nehemiah prayed to God. 
Prayer was a crucial aspect of his leadership. Nehemiah chapter 2 transitions into the 
construction phase of rebuilding. 

Nehemiah 2:12b records the beginning of Nehemiah's investigation and 
inspection of the wall, “Neither told I any man what my God had put in my heart to do at 
Jerusalem." This clause of the scripture supports the fact that God calls leaders, and that 
leaders understand that leadership is a calling from God. Verse 2:12; “Then said I unto 
them, ye see the distress that we are in, how Jerusalem lie waste, and the gates thereof are 
burned with fire: come, and let us build up the wall of Jerusalem, that we be no more a 
reproach. Then I told them of the hand of my God that was good upon me; as also the 
king's words that he had spoken unto me. Moreover, they said, Let us rise and build. So 
they strengthened their hands for this good work.” These three scriptures shows how God 
listens to the voice of His people, cared for their situation, and Nehemiah identified with 
the people. Nehemiah joined in to share in the people's troubles. Nehemiah chapters 4-6 
records the conflict endured throughout building. Nehemiah and his team endured 


ridicule, plots, discouragement, fear, selfishness, compromise, slander, and threats. 
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Nehemiah 6:3; "And I sent messengers unto them, saying, I am doing a great work, so 
that I cannot come down: why should the work cease, whilst I leave it, and come down to 
you?" This verse supports the fact that Nehemiah knew he was doing good work and 
refused to allow anything to discourage him from it or stop his progress. 

Nehemiah’s resilience is shown in 6:8-9; "Then I sent unto him, saying, There are 
no such things done as thou sayest, but thou feignest them out of thine own heart. For 
they all made us afraid, saying, Their hands shall be weakened from the work, that it be 
not done. Now, therefore, O God, strengthen my hands." 

Nehemiah 6:15, 16 are two verses that told the larger purpose of Nehemiah's 
vision needea to help the people reclaim their faith in God and proved the completing of 
the wall in fifty-two days reaffirmed that it must have been God working in their midst. 
“So the wall was finished in the twenty and fifth day of the month Elul, in fifty and two 
days. Moreover, it came to pass that when all our enemies heard thereof, and all the 
heathen that were about us saw these things, they were much cast down in their own 
eyes: for they perceived that this work was wrought of our God,” (Nehemiah 6:15-16). 
Nehemiah chapters 7-12 include the consecration of God's completed work. Nehemiah 
chapter 8 and 12:27 records the development of trust, team building, vision casting, 
talents of the people, how the talents were used, and the workers were given assignments 
to work. Nehemiah chapter 8 contains the vision for rebuilding Jerusalem's wall. The 
most important part of the vision was revealed, and it was not rebuilding the wall. 

God called Nehemiah to repair the breached walls of Jerusalem. The importance 
of his task was indisputable, and his leadership principles render a useful model for 


contemporary ministers. Nehemiah begins and concludes his assignment from God with 
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prayer. He waited for God’s time to approach the king and did not act or move hastily. 
Dr. Vernon Whaley provides a testimony of Nehemiah’s leadership and a brief overview 


of his journey, 


After inspecting the walls upon his arrival, he realized that their repair was to be 
his prime task, in order to guarantee the security of the city and also to provide a 
focal point for the Jewish community scattered throughout Judah. That he was 
able to marshal support for this project and to complete it attests to his skills in 
management and administration. He also had a strong personal faith, as his 
prayers and conviction of divine guidance and help attest. He had to overcome 
hostility and intimidation from powerful neighboring authorities in Samaria, 
Ammon, and Arabia. He also required economic justice.® 


Nehemiah was a man of character, persistence, and prayer. He was brilliant 
motivator, organizer, and planner. The axis upon which Nehemiah's physical work was 
done manifested religious reform and spiritual awakening for Jerusalem. Considering the 
challenges of church building projects, a successful model to follow would be helpful. 
Just as Nehemiah had a spiritual assignment from God, church leaders are faced with 
some of the same challenges. Richard Clancy shared insight after years of experience, 
"Technically, building a church is commercial construction, but the "enemy" Jesus 
warned about in John 10:10 hardly sees it that way. Church building is a very spiritual 


process, and the gates of hell will attempt to come against it." 


° Philip Comfort and Walter A. Elwell. The Complete Book of Who’s Who in the Bible (Carol 
Stream, IL: Tyndale House Publishers, Inc., 2005), 438. 


7Richard Chancy, Church Explosion! Leverage Construction to Create and Explosion in Your 
Ministry (Atlanta, GA: Richard Chancy, 2012), 16. 
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The Need for Nehemiah's Model 

The Book of Nehemiah renders principles and implications of leadership that are 
valuable to contemporary ministry. While Nehemiah offered service and compassion, the 
church or societal leadership did not share the same allegiance. The process of 
Nehemiah’s preparation impacted his style of leadership. When it comes to leadership in 
the Bible, Nehemiah stood out in the mind of Warren Wiersbe and he echoes that 
assignments today are no easier than they were for Nehemiah. 

We are not called to govern, as he did, with an iron hand, but we ought to be 
equally inflexible, decided, and resolute for God, and for His holy will. In other words, 
God calls us to Be Determined! God’s work has never been easy, and in these last days it 
is getting more and more difficult to serve. The enemy is hurling his ammunition at us as 
never before and is setting his subtle traps where we least expect them. But the same 
great God who enabled Nehemiah to finish building the walls of Jerusalem will enable us 
to finish our course with joy and accomplish the work He has called us to do. There is no 
reason to quit or even to despair!® 

While Nehemiah prayed, he prepared and determined what would be needed to 
rebuild Jerusalem. Considering the archaeological background of Nehemiah, Edwin M. 
Yamauchi, shares, "The Book of Nehemiah provides a great illustration of how prayer 
and hard work can accomplish seemingly impossible things when a person determines to 


trust and obey God."? 


® Warren W. Wiersbe, Be Determined: Standing Firm in the Face of Opposition: OT Commentary. 
Nehemiah, 2™ ed. (Colorado Springs, CO: David C. Cook, 2009), 15. 


° Edwin Yamauchi, “The Archaeological Background of Nehemiah,” Bibliotheca Sacra 137 (Oct.- 
Dec. 1980): 304. 
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Strategic planning was Nehemiah’'s first step in repairing the wall after he prayed. 
After his survey, Nehemiah planned his travels around Zion's wall. Valuable lessons in 
chapters two and three necessitate a didactic look. Nehemiah chapter two verses 
seventeen and eighteen records Nehemiah's stirring call to action in saying, "let us build 
up the wall of Jerusalem" and collectively the people responded, "Let us rise up and 
build." God highlighted a strategic framework by which Nehemiah led God's people to 


rebuild the city wall and gates. 


Nehemiah's Strategy for Repair 

The first strategy Nehemiah employed was to go in an orderly fashion. The walls 
were rebuilt in a counter clockwise sequential order. Nehemiah chapter three highlights a 
second strategy where he positioned the workers in proximity of their homes. This battle 
strategy was a gift from God and three factors stood out: a reliable communication 
system; a commitment to work together as a team; and the ability to handle opposition. 

Nehemiah chapter three is instructive as it provides principles of cooperation, 
lessons for individual believers, Christian families, and encouragements for building, 
repairing and strengthening. David Jeremiah recognized the significance of how the gates 
were repaired as he referred to the significant strategy in identifying work areas assigned 
to different groups. He reflects, 

The wall surrounding Jerusalem protected the city while the gates kept the city 

open. The wall around Jerusalem included at least ten gates that needed attention 

during the construction under Nehemiah. They were also significant reference 

points that identified work areas assigned to different groups. While some gates 


only needed repair, others needed complete reconstruction. Those that needed 
replacement were the Old Gate Sheep Gate Fish Gate Valley Gate Fountain Gate 
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and Refuse Gate the gates that needed renovation were the East Gate Horse Gate 
Water Gate and Miphhkad Gate.!° 


While only ten gates are mentioned in Nehemiah chapter three, twelve gates surrounded 
Jerusalem. H. A. Ironside notes the other two gates which are found in chapters eight and 
twelve, Jerusalem in Nehemiah’s day seems to have had twelve gates also, though only 
ten are mentioned in this chapter; but in chapter 8:16 we read of “the gate of Ephraim,” 
and in 12:39 of “the prison gate.” 

The ten mentioned in the present portion remind us of the number that, it has well 

been said, sets forth responsibility towards God and man, of which the ten words 

in the law were the measure; while the twelve of the heavenly city (and note how 

many twelves there are in Rev. 21), as some have suggested, would set forth 

perfect administration, or governmental completeness, only to be known in the 

day that the kings of the earth bring the glory and the honor of the nations unto 

i 

Edwin Yamauchi shares his delight in Nehemiah's example as a leader. 
Nehemiah provides a great illustration of how prayer and hard work can accomplish 
seemingly impossible things when a person determines to trust and obey God. As a leader 
Nehemiah was a man of prayer, action, compassion, cooperation, responsibility, and 
vision. He triumphed over opposition with proper motivation.'* 

Prayer, action, compassion, cooperation, responsibility, and vision are all are vital 
character traits for success as a leader. As a builder Nehemiah faced tough obstacles 
during his assignment as a trilogy of grave spiritual problems continued to confront Israel 


during the Babylonian captivity. The first was the sin of materialism. The Israelites 


became relaxed in the things of God and as a result the rebuilding of the temple was 


10 David Jeremiah, The Jeremiah Study Bible (Brentwood, TN: Worthy Publishing, 2013), 626. 
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neglected. They began to withhold their tithes, offerings, and they failed to keep the 
Sabbath. Second, the sense of vision for the larger mission and assignment from God 
was lost. Israel was plagued with a lack of spiritual leadership. These leaders had 
problems with leading people toward an inward-focused, self-serving religion. 
Nehemiah's leadership was needed to rebuild Jerusalem. His leadership style consisted of 
seven traits: Leadership of Prayer, Leadership of Vision, Self-sacrificing Leadership, 
Bold Leadership, Delegating Leadership, Open Minded Leadership, and Communicating 
Leadership. 

Numerous positive traits enabled Nehemiah to act as a dynamic and charismatic 
leader: respect for authority, recognition of God’s guidance and blessing, no apparent 
sacred-secular tension, a commitment to prayer, divine communication skills, an 
embracing of a wide range of emotions, encouragement, and self-denial. Nehemiah 
divided the repair of Jerusalem's walls into small achievable tasks and motivated all to 
work. He achieved success through modeling the "principles of spiritual, project 
management (administrative), and visionary leadership, which are all necessary for 
effective project management." Administrative leadership was the backbone of 
Nehemiah's success in completing the rebuilding of Jerusalem's walls in fifty-two days. 

This type of leadership model was known for utilizing the strengths and gifts of 
others. It was a standard style that motivated unity while accomplishing a task as a team. 
The strengths of this type of leader were: the gift of administration, utilization of the law 
of rewards and accountability and the tendency to have a choleric temperament. In 
addition to being an administrative and spiritual leader, Nehemiah exhibited seven 


essential traits of successful leaders: leadership of vision; leadership of prayer; self- 
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sacrificing leadership; bold leadership; delegating leadership; open minded leadership 
and communicating leadership. He was successful and effective as a leader as a result of 
five things: prayer, faith, strategy, action, and integrity. Through prayer, Nehemiah made 
a request that was foundational for the success of rebuilding Jerusalem's walls. 

Nehemiah 1:10b records his desire to God to give him success by granting him favor 
before the king. He led the entire project by praying for God's guidance, provision, and 
ensured to incorporate prayer with faith. 

Nehemiah prayed for and encouraged Israel through faith. As a result, he saw the 
reality of God answering prayer and believed in the evidence that was yet to come. 
Nehemiah exhibited faith in action. He prayed for three days in Jerusalem, rested, 
strategized, and prepared for action. Good planning and an effective strategy were at the 
helm of Nehemiah's construction project. His strategy consisted of prayer, observation, 
survey, identification and organization of workers, a plan for dealing with conflict, and a 
plan to keep the workers encouraged. Nehemiah worked the strategy and completed the 
walls in record time through his actions and integrity. He did not experience success 
without opposition. No matter the obstacle or enemy, he prayed, told the truth, trusted 
God, focused on the goal, acted in faith, and was successful. God used him to transform 
the ruins of a nation's wall of protection into a powerful and victorious community. 
Chapters one through five of Neioaiah: record the long and short-range plans for 
Jerusalem's restoration. He visualized the project and began plans for construction. 

Nehemiah was given a monumental task to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. His 
administration was highly helpful and produced significant success. Nehemiah's 


methodology was crucial and his leadership style produced an excellent roadmap. As 
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Nehemiah discovered the deplorable condition of Jerusalem, he realized the wall and 
protection of the city was breached and the gates were charred. As a result, Nehemiah's 
people were in danger. He mourned for days, upon hearing this and began to fast and 
pray to God. Prayer for the restoration of Jerusalem's walls was one of the most moving 
in the Old Testament (Nehemiah 2:5-11). Nehemiah received approval from King 
Artaxerxes to return to Judah, which promised restoration of the fortunes of his people. 
After being appointed governor of the province, he was granted permission to build. 
While in Jerusalem, Nehemiah surveyed the walls in the safety of night. He 
shared his assessment of the city's problem with leaders and officials. His ultimate goal 
was to organize a labor force to begin the work. Nehemiah and his workers were 
harassed by three enemies: Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem. Their hatred and plot to 
harm Nehemiah could derail the project. The construction team worked with 
construction tools in one hand and weapons in the other. To the taunts of his enemies, 
Nehemiah replied: "I am doing a mighty work so that I cannot come down." Jerusalem's 
wall was finished in fifty-two days a marvelous feat for such a monumental task. 
Nehemiah's success stemmed from the fact that he kept praying for God's strength. 
Through moments of doubt and unease, Nehemiah demonstrated exceptional faith 
in God. Driven by a vision that he believed came from God; he dared to hope in the Lord 
Who never failed to keep His Word. Nehemiah declared, "The God of heaven Himself 
will prosper us, and as His servants we will arise and build," (Neh. 2:20). He understood 
that if He did not trust God to help them get the job completed, it would never get done. 
Nehemiah also understood that genuine belief required practical steps, so he told the 


colleagues, "Remember God, glorious and wondrous, and fight for your brethren," (Neh. 
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4:14). Nehemiah's administrative leadership model was proactive in that he influenced 
others; purposive as he helped people individually and collective; and comprehensive in 
the way that his character and conduct impacted everyone around him. George Barna, a 
leading researcher focused on the intersection of faith and culture expounding, "Great 
outcomes do not happen by chance. Inevitably, there is a sophisticated, intentional, and 
strategic process that propels organizations forward to success."!*? Practical implications 
of Nehemiah's resources proved that effective leaders could motivate followers. 

The book of Nehemiah rendered principles and implications of leadership that are 
yet beneficial to contemporary ministry. As Nehemiah brings his requests before King 
Artaxerxes, we see six characteristics of believing leaders that generally help grant 
success including loyalty, tact, honesty, prayer, planning and dependence on God. 
Loyalty was a product of years of gaining Artaxerxes’ trust that Nehemiah was able to 
make a request to him that otherwise might have sounded threatening. As Nehemiah 
presented his request to the king, he spoke respectfully and tactfully. He opened his 
statements to Artaxerses with the phrase, “May the king live forever!” (verse 3), a fairly 
standard way to address the king, but nonetheless, a reminder that Nehemiah desired no 
ill will to come to Artaxerxes or his empire. Although his words were carefully selected, 
Nehemiah was in no way deceptive of what his intentions were. Instead, he operated in a 
clear, precise, honesty manner. He did not attempt to convince Artaxerxes of benefits to 
Persia, but clearly stated that the primary benefits would be to Nehemiah’s own people. 


Even in the heat of the moment, having been asked by the king to explain his downcast 


'’ George Barna, The Power of Team Leadership: Achieving Success through Shared 
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demeanor, Nehemiah turned to the One whom he had turned to throughout the process 
and sought blessing through the power of prayer. Further, Nehemiah had a mature 
understanding that prayer does not replace planning, but that they rather are faithful 
companions to one another. Responsibly planning gave God “faith in action” to bless. 
Artaxerxes now found a revitalization of the Jewish people to be politically beneficial 
instead of detrimental through dependence on God. God alone can guide the 
circumstances of the planet to change like this. 

Nehemiah remains a relevant study for Christian leaders today, both spiritually 
and practically. Outside of God himself, one would have trouble finding a more 
consistently godly and effective model of leadership in scripture than Nehemiah. In fact, 
Jesus can quite easily be seen in the person of Nehemiah, who leaves an exalted position 
to identify with the plight of his people and leads them into restoration, all while 
maintaining prayerful dependence on God. 

For God’s people, Nehemiah continues to be an example of concepts like how to 
pray, how to be faithfully prepared, how to harmonize dependence on the divine with 
human action, how to execute plans in a timely fashion, how to handle discouragement 
for self or others, how to maintain focus, how to motivate others when morale is low, 
how to handle criticism and deflect false accusations, how to accept promotion without 
abusing its privileges, how to help others develop God’s perspective on life, how to solve 
tough problems, and how to glorify God in all that you do. These are essential 
components to effective leadership in the modern world, making the Book of Nehemiah a 


blueprint of responsible management for Christians today. 
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The Lord not only blessed the Jews who returned from exile by working through 
his faithful servant, Nehemiah, but he also blessed his church today by having his Spirit 
communicate Nehemiah’s inspired story to us. The New Testament makes it clear that in 
the coming of Christ, God’s temple in the New Testament church is the members of that 
church (1 Cor. 3:16). Carrying the analogy a step further then, the walls that protect the 
holy city of God’s people and the gate that grants entrance into that city consist of the 
Means of Grace, which Christian leaders are called to administer. Faithful Christian 
leaders, then, like Nehemiah, humbly lay the bricks that they have been called to lay, for 


the glory of God and the benefit of God’s people. 


New Testament Model 


As he was passing along the Sea of Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew, Simon’s 
brother. They were casting a net into the sea, since they were fishermen. “Follow 
me,” Jesus told them, “and I will make you fish for people!” Immediately they 
left their nets and followed him. Going on a little farther, he saw James the son of 
Zebedee and his brother John. They were in their boat mending their nets. 
Immediately he called them, and they left their father Zebedee in the boat with the 
hired men and followed him (Mark 1:16-20). 


The gospel of Mark will serve the primary focus for this New Testament 
paradigm. The writer did not identify himself by name anywhere in this gospel. This is 
true of all four gospels. There are many statements of the early church fathers that 
identify the "John Mark" who is frequently mentioned in the New Testament as the 
writer. 

The title, 'According to Mark’ (. . . [kata Markon]), was probably added when the 

canonical gospels were collected and there was need to distinguish Mark's version 


of the gospel from the others. The gospel titles are generally thought to have been 
added in the second century but may have been added much earlier. Certainly we 
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may say that the title indicates that by A.D. 125 or so an important segment of the 
early church thought that a person named Mark wrote the second gospel.'* 


The earliest reference of this type is in Eusebius' Ecclesiastical History (ca. A.D. 326).'° 
Eusebius quoted Papius' Exegesis of the Lord's Oracles (ca. A.D. 140), a work now lost. 
Papius quoted "the Elder," probably the Apostle John, who said the following things 
about this Gospel: Mark wrote it, though he was not a disciple of Jesus during Jesus’ 
ministry or an eyewitness of Jesus' ministry. He accompanied the Apostle Peter and 
listened to his preaching. He based his Gospel on the eyewitness account and spoken 
ministry of Peter. Mark did not write his Gospel in strict orderly sequence, meaning 
either chronological order’® or rhetorical and artistic order'’, but he recorded accurately 
what Peter remembered of Jesus' words and deeds. He considered himself an interpreter 
of Peter's content. By this, "the Elder" probably meant that Mark recorded the teaching of 
Peter for the church, though not necessarily verbatim, as Peter expressed himself.'® 
Finally, "the Elder" said that Mark's account is wholly reliable. 

The Mark in view is the "John Mark" mentioned frequently in the New Testament 
(Acts 12:12, 25; 13:5, 13; 15:36-39; Col. 4:10; Phile. 24; 2 Tim. 4:11; 1 Pet. 5:13; et al.). 


He was evidently a relative of Barnabas, and he accompanied Barnabas and Paul on their 
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first missionary journey, but left these apostles when they reached Perga. Mark became 
useful to Paul during Paul's second Roman imprisonment, and was also with Peter when 
Peter was in Rome. Peter described him as his "son," probably his protégé.'? It seems 
unlikely that the early church would have accepted this gospel as authoritative, since its 
writer was a secondary figure, without having convincing proof that Mark wrote it. 
Perhaps Luke showed special interest in John Mark, in Acts, because he was the writer of 
this gospel, more than because he caused a breach between Paul and Barnabas.”° “It is 
evident that he [Mark] was a charismatically endowed teacher and evangelist.... A 
careful reading of the Gospel will serve to introduce the author as a theologian of the first 
rank who never forgot that his primary intention was the strengthening of the people of 
God in a time of fiery ordeal.’””! 

The earliest Mark could have written, if the testimonies of the Anti-Marcionite 
Prologue and Irenaeus are correct, was after the death of Peter and Paul. The most 
probable dates of Peter's martyrdom in Rome are A.D. 64-67. Paul probably died as a 
martyr there in A.D. 67-68. However, Clement of Alexandria and Origen both placed the 
composition of this gospel during Peter's lifetime. This may mean that Mark wrote 


shortly before Peter died. Perhaps Mark began his gospel during Peter's last years in 


Rome and completed it after Peter's death. 
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The latest that Mark could have written his gospel was probably A.D. 70, when 
Titus destroyed Jerusalem. Many scholars believe that since no gospel writer referred to 
that event, which fulfilled prophecy, they all must have written before it. To summarize, 
Mark probably wrote this gospel sometime between A.D. 63 and 70. 

Most of the early Christian tradition says Mark wrote in Italy, and specifically in 
Rome. This external testimony finds support in the internal evidence of the gospel itself. 
Many indications in the text point to Mark's having written for Gentile readers originally, 
particularly Romans. He explained Jewish customs that would have been strange to 
Gentile readers (e.g., 7:2-4; 15:42). He translated Aramaic words that would have been 
unfamiliar to Gentiles (3:17; 5:41; 7:11, 34; 15:22). Compared to Matthew and Luke he 
used many Latinisms and Latin loan words, indicating Roman influence. He showed 
special interest in persecution and martyrdom, which would have been of special interest 
to Roman readers when he wrote (e.g., 8:34-38; 13:9-13). Christians were then suffering 
persecution in Rome, and in various other places throughout the empire, especially after 
Nero began to persecute Christians in A.D. 65. For Romans, death by crucifixion was 
enough to disqualify Jesus as the Savior, and much of what Mark emphasized showed 
that He did not deserve crucifixion.” Finally, the early circulation and widespread 
acceptance of this gospel among Christians suggest that it originated from, and went to, a 


powerful and influential church.” 
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Linguistically, Mark used a relatively limited vocabulary when he wrote this 
gospel. For example, he used only about eighty words that occur nowhere else in the 
Greek New Testament, compared with Luke's Gospel that contains about 250 such words. 
Another unique feature is that Mark also liked to transliterate Latin words into Greek. 
However, the Aramaic language also influenced Mark's Greek. He evidently translated 
into Greek many of Peter's stories that Peter had recounted in Aramaic. The result was at 
times a rather rough and ungrammatical Greek wording, compared with Luke, who had a 
much more polished style of writing. However, Mark used a forceful, fresh, and vigorous 
style of writing. This comes through in his frequent use of the historical present tense that 
expresses action as happening at once. It is also obvious in his frequent use (41 times) of 
the Greek adverb euthys translated "immediately."** The resulting effect is that as one 
reads Mark's Gospel, one feels that he or she is reading a reporter's eyewitness account of 
the events. 

Though primarily engaged in an oral rather than a written ministry, D. L. Moody 

was in certain respects a modern equivalent to Mark as a communicator of the 

gospel. His command of English was seemingly less than perfect and there were 
moments when he may have wounded the grammatical sensibilities of some of the 
more literate members of his audiences, but this inability never significantly 
hindered him in communicating the gospel with great effectiveness. In a similar 
way, Mark's occasional literary lapses have been no handicap to his 


communication in this gospel in which he skillfully set forth the life and ministry 
of Jesus.” 
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"The evidence points to Mark's being not a creative literary artist but an extremely 
honest and conscientious compiler."”° Mark addressed his readers directly (e.g., 2:10; 
7:19), through Jesus' words (e.g., 13:37), and with the use of rhetorical questions 
addressed to them (e.g., 4:41). This gives the reader the exciting feeling that he or she is 
interacting with the story personally. It also impresses the reader with the need for him or 
her to respond to what the story is presenting. Specifically, Mark wanted his readers to 
believe that Jesus is the Messiah and the Son of God, and to follow Him. 

Historically, Mark recorded many intimate details that only an eyewitness could 
have observed, which he evidently obtained from Peter (e.g., 1:27, 41, 43; 2:12; 3:5; 
7:34; 9:56, 10; 10:24, 32). He stressed Jesus' acts and gave a prominent place to His 
miracles in the gospel. Matthew, on the other hand, stressed Jesus’ discourses, His 
teachings about His kingdom. Mark recorded a smaller proportion of Jesus' words, and a 
greater proportion of His works, than Matthew did. Jesus comes through in Mark's 
Gospel as a Man of action. Mark emphasized Jesus' role as the "Servant of the Lord." 

"Mark's story of Jesus is one of swift action and high drama. Only twice, in 
chapters 4 and 13, does Jesus pause to deliver extended discourses."*’ Mark did not 
glorify the disciples, but recorded them doing unflattering things such as criticizing Jesus. 
He also described the hostility of Jesus' family members toward Him. He stressed the 


human reactions and emotions of Jesus. 
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All four gospels are primarily narrative literature in their genre. Cranfield 
distinguished four different kinds of narrative material in Mark's Gospel: 
(1) Narratives the wealth of detail and vividness of which suggest direct derivation 
from the reminiscence of an eyewitness... (11) Narratives which by their rounded 
form and lack of vivid details give the impression of being units of oral tradition 
which have been worn smooth by frequent repetition... (111) Narratives which, 
though based on tradition, do not seem to be actual units of oral tradition, but 
rather to have been constructed by Mark himself ... (iv) Brief summary 


statements indicating in general terms what was happening during a certain 
period...*° 


Theologically, Mark presents a high Christology beginning with the introduction 
of Jesus as "the Son of God" (1:1). Mark revealed Jesus' preference for the title "Son of 
Man,” which He used to describe Himself frequently. These characteristics help us 
understand Mark's purpose for writing, which he did not state directly. Mark's purpose 
was not just to give his readers a biographical or historical account of Jesus' life. He had a 
more practical purpose. The biographical material he chose to include and omit suggests 
that he wanted to enable his Christian readers to endure suffering and persecution for 
their faith effectively. To do this, he recorded much about Jesus' sufferings. About one 
third of this Gospel deals with the passion of Jesus. "Mark's Gospel has been called a 
Passion story with a long introduction." 

Moreover, there are many other references to suffering throughout the book (e.g., 
1:1213; 3:21-22, 30-35; 8:34-38; 10:30, 33-34, 45; 13:8, 11-13). Clearly, Mark implied 
that faithfulness and obedience as a disciple of Jesus will inevitably result in opposition, 


suffering, and perhaps death. This emphasis would have ministered to the original readers 


who were undergoing persecution for their faith. It is a perennial need in pastoral 
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ministry. It is interesting that the theme of suffering is strong in Peter's first epistle, too. 
Evidently this was a subject that lay heavily on Peter's heart. Mark also wanted his 
Gentile Christian readers to be good servants of God and other people. Therefore, he 
devoted much attention to Jesus’ training of the Twelve for service. 

Mark had a theological (Christological) as well as a pastoral (discipleship) 
purpose in writing. It was to stress the true humanity of the Son of God. Whereas 
Matthew presented Jesus as the Messiah, Mark showed that He was the human servant of 
God who suffered as no other person has suffered. Mark stressed Jesus' complete 
obedience to His Father's will. This emphasis makes Jesus an example for all disciples to 
follow (10:45). One wonders if Mark presented Jesus as he did, in order to balance a 
tendency that existed in the early church, by Docetists and others, to think of Jesus as 
divine but not fully human. 

Whereas a parenetic [exhorting] purpose with regard to Christian discipleship 

would explain only one smal] element in the contents of Mark and even then 

would misconstrue that element, an apologetic purpose with regard to the Cross 
provides a comprehensive explanation of all elements and, more especially, of the 
ways in which those elements are presented. Fitting together to form an apology 
for the Cross are not only the authority and radicalism of Jesus’ teaching but also 
the fulfillment of his predictions, not only his power-packed miracles and 
exorcisms but also the supernatural manner and accompaniments of his death, not 
only his attraction of crowds but also his burial by a pious and brave member of 
the Sanhedrin, not only his baptismal approval by the Father and enduement with 
the Spirit but also his resurrection.*° 

During his three years of public ministry, Jesus devoted much of his precious time 
and attention on the development of the twelve disciples who were to become the 


leadership core of the earlier Christian community. In spite of this Jesus said surprisingly 


little to his disciples about their future as leaders. In cases where the disciples quarreled 
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about leadership positions, Jesus refused to dignify their discussion with direct answers. 
He preferred instead to demonstrate servant-hood. As such the words 'Leader' and 
‘Leadership’ are not mentioned anywhere in the gospels. This could be the reason why 
most contemporary biblical writers desist from using Jesus as the model for leadership 
choosing rather to focus on Moses, David, Nehemiah or Paul. 

The apparent silence of Jesus in the gospels regarding leadership does not imply 
that leadership is a non-biblical concept. Indeed the Bible in both the Old and the New 
Testaments is clear that God has gifted and called people to lead. The leaders chosen 
could be old or young. Jesus in particular was thirty years of age when he begun his 
ministry. By that age most people have reached maturity and decided the course of their 
life. David, Joseph and Ezekiel equally started to lead when they were thirty. This does 
not mean that God uses leaders who are thirty years of age and over. Every year, various 
churches worldwide ordain hundreds of young people below thirty years of age. There 
are also thousands of youthful leaders in both public and private sector who have been 
good role models in different parts of the world. 

Some people believe that leadership is strictly a gift. They argue that leaders are 
"just born that way." Conversely, there are people who believe that leadership 1s a call. 
They argue that it is a skill to be learned. These two arguments are right to a certain 
extent but it should be understood that whether leaders are born or made is not useful in 
any society. What is exceptionally important is the quality of service rendered by those 


people having leadership roles irrespective of how they were acquired. 
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It is evident in the gospels that Jesus preferred to use terms like witness, ‘servant’, 


‘salt’ and harvest, which are full of implications for the role of a leader. He also went 
ahead to show three important aspects concerning leadership. Firstly, leadership is 
servant-hood, secondly leadership is loving and thirdly leadership is practical. Each of 
these aspects is discussed below. 

The ministry of Jesus recorded in the gospels, in addition to the writings of the 
Apostle Paul, provide a compelling picture of biblical leadership and the impact such 
leadership has upon those who follow. The leadership model shown through Jesus’ life, 
his ministry, and his teaching provides a strong biblical perspective on the subject. 
Further evidence of Jesus’ leadership philosophy and its impact on early church leaders 


may be gained through a study of the life and ministry of the Apostle Paul. 


Jesus: A Servant Leader 
A study of the leadership model of Jesus reveals that he was a different kind of 
leader than was common in his day. Jesus practiced leadership as service. Oswald 
Sanders points out, “The King James Bible only uses the term ‘leader’ six times. Much 
more frequently the role is called ‘servant’.”*! Sanders further states that Jesus was 
revolutionary in his leadership style, saying: “The term servant speaks everywhere of 


low prestige, low respect, low honor. Most people are not attracted to such a low-value 


role. When Jesus used the term, however, it was a synonym for greatness. And that was 


a revolutionary idea.””°? 
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Ken Blanchard says, “There is one perfect leadership model you can trust, and his 
name is Jesus.’** Gene Wilkes contends, “For Jesus, the model of leadership was 
servanthood. He was never self-serving. His personal mission was to serve not his own 
will but the will of his Father.”°** Stating the purpose for his earthly mission, Jesus said, 
“For I have come down from heaven, not do my will, but the will of him who sent me,” 
(John 6:38). Craig Blomberg contrasts the prevailing Roman practice of leadership 
through ruling, domination, and authoritarianism with the teaching of Jesus in his 
discussion of Matthew 20:24-28: Jesus’ followers are to behave in a diametrically 
opposite fashion. Would be leaders must become “servants” or “slaves.” They are 
exempt from no menial task and lead by example rather than by dictum. 

Jesus’ entire thrust is on enabling and empowering others rather than wielding 
power for oneself. Jesus provides the perfect example of servant leadership (John 13:1- 
17). The servant model of leadership Jesus taught during his earthly ministry is still 
revolutionary in modern times. Jesus introduced a paradigm shift in leadership that, if 
reflected in current pastoral leaders, would significantly increase their ability to reflect 
the character of Christ in their personal life and leadership. Wilkes believes that Jesus’ 
leadership style can be studied chronologically in scripture and that such a study reveals a 
continually deepening relationship between Jesus and his disciples.” If applied to the 


current church the servant leadership concept can have an impact within churches today. 
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Jesus Taught Humility 

Servant leaders humble themselves before the Lord and wait on God to exalt them 
(Luke 14:1-14). Luke records that Jesus was invited to the house of a leading Pharisee on 
the Sabbath, and that the Pharisees present were watching him closely (verse 1). Jesus 
observed a man in obvious medical distress and asked the Pharisees: “Is it lawful to heal 
on the Sabbath or not?” The Pharisees did not respond to Jesus’ question, however, Jesus 
healed the man and sent him on his way (verses 2-4). It is the author’s opinion that Jesus 
interpreted the silence of the Pharisees as a self-centered behavior inappropriate for 
spiritual leaders. Jesus addressed the arrogance of the Pharisees by telling a parable on 
humility (verse 7). In his parable, Jesus instructed the banquet guests to avoid seeking 
the best seat, lest the host who may ask them to move in favor of a more important person 
embarrasses them. 

In his examination of Luke 14, Joseph A. Fitzmyer says Jesus’ main point is 
expressed in the statement, “you will enjoy honor before all who are at the table with 
you” (verse 10). He explains that God’s judgment of the source of the honor as shown in 
verse eleven may, in fact, be different than expected by the dinner guests.*° Jesus said, 
“For everyone who exalts himself will be humbled, and the one who humbles himself 
will be exalted,” (Luke 14:11). Fitzmyer continues, “God will humble the one who exalts 
himself and exalt the one who humbles himself. Hence the attitude of Christian disciples 


should be humility, not status-seeking.””’ 


%6 Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke: Introduction, Translation, and Notes, The 
Anchor Bible, vol. 28A (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1985), 1045. 
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G. Campbell Morgan states when Jesus looked at the invited guests, he saw “a 
well-to-do, prosperous, smug, self-satisfied crowd, struggling for the chief seats. Then he 
did perhaps the most unconventional thing he ever did. He criticized the guests for their 
bad manners and the host for his false principle in hospitality.”°8 Morgan points out that 
the method of seating in Eastern homes was most commonly a “triclinium,” or a table of 
three seats with the middle seat being the seat of honor. Throughout the home multiple 
triclinium tables would be set, allowing for numerous seats of honor.*’ In fact, Morgan 
states that an invitation to a banquet in an Eastern home was a social obligation for 
reciprocity and that “our Lord said that such an attitude towards life cuts the nerve of 
hospitality.”4° Jesus concludes by suggesting that humility is shown by giving without 
expectation of return, and that “blessing will be repaid at the resurrection of the 
righteous,” (Luke 14:13-14). 

In contemporary pastoral leadership, humility is an important trait for effective 
leadership. Sanders includes humility in his list of “essential qualities of a leader,” stating 
“Humility is the hallmark of the spiritual leader. . . As in ancient days, so today humility 
is least admired in political and business circles. But no bother! The spiritual leader will 
choose the hidden path of sacrificial service and approval of the Lord over the 


flamboyant self-advertising of the world.’””*! 
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In a recent study, Thom Rainer identified “confident humility” as one of the eight 
keys to his highest level of leadership, the “Acts 6/7” leader.** Commenting on the 
degree that self-importance had been tempered by the leaders in his study, Rainer says: 
“While they confidently believed their leadership was critical to the health of the church, 
they also believed their leadership abilities were a gift from a God upon whom they were 
totally dependent.’’** Jesus taught that servant leaders humble themselves to the mission 


assigned them by God. They follow his lead and patiently await his blessing. 


Jesus Resisted Arrogance 

Before a person can be a great leader in Jesus’ kingdom, he must first realize 
that greatness in the kingdom of God does not fall to the proud but to the humble. Jesus 
knew that if his disciples were to become great servant leaders, they must learn to follow 
his leadership and his mission without regard to position and prominence. Jesus taught 
that leadership greatness requires an attitude of service (Mark 10: 32-45). Scripture 
records that while traveling on the road to Jerusalem, Jesus took the Twelve aside and 
told them the things that would happen to him, saying, “Listen! We are going up to 
Jerusalem. The Son of Man will be handed over to the chief priests and the scribes, and 
they will condemn him to death. Then they will hand him over to the Gentiles, and they 
will mock him, spit on him, flog him, and kill him, and he will rise after three days,” 
(Mark 33-34). Although Jesus had previously given to his disciples this information 
concerning his Passion, they failed to comprehend the meaning and significance of his 
prediction (Mark 8:31; 9:31). The disciples were not truly focused on Jesus’ message and 
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mission. Instead of responding with compassion or a request for clarification, the 
disciples reverted to their traditional leadership perspective by requesting of him: “Allow 
us to sit at your right and your left in your glory” (verse 37b). James and John’s request 
reveals their view of leadership as a top-down, position-driven process. The autocratic 
view of leadership held by the brothers placed focus on the leader by benefit of position 
and authority. One commentator explains, “In Jewish thought the right hand of the king 
was the place of greatest prominence; and the left hand, second in prominence” (1 Kgs 
2:19; Ps 110:1 etc.). James and John expected Jesus to establish his kingdom and enter 
into his glory when he reached Jerusalem. They wanted a prominent place in the 
messianic, earthly kingdom.** 

In his response to the disciples’ request, Jesus taught that position was of little 
value; servanthood, however, was of the essence. Jesus explained to the disciples that it 
was not in his authority to grant their inappropriate request. Craig L. Blomberg states, 
“Jesus makes it plain that all he can share with them is the right to suffer (Mark 10: 38- 
41) and proceeds to redefine true spiritual leadership as ruling through selfless service 
rather than authoritarian power-broking. The latter is pagan, not a Christian approach.” 
James and John were not alone in their quest for power and position; the scriptural 
account indicates that the other ten disciples were indignant with the two brothers (v. 41). 

Just as Jesus modeled greatness through the service of God’s mission for his life, 
he also challenged his disciples to follow his example. Jesus used the abuse of leadership 


in the Gentile world as an example of poor leadership. Mark shares that “Jesus called 
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them over and said to them, ‘You know that those who are regarded as rulers of the 
Gentiles dominate them, and their men of high positions exercise power of them’” (Mark 
10:42). Concerning this passage, Walter W. Wessel states, “although Jesus had 
previously rebuked the spirit of ambition and jealousy among his disciples (cf. 9:35), it 
was still very much alive in them.””° Jesus addressed the self-serving nature of his 
disciples with this emphatic instruction: “But it must not be like that among you. On the 
contrary, whoever wants to be great among you must be your servant, and whoever wants 
to be first among you must be a slave of all” (Mark 10:43-44). 

Wessel comments on Jesus’ command, saying, “In the kingdom of God humble 
service is the rule, and even the Son of Man is not exempt from it. He is in fact par 
excellence the example of it, especially in his redemptive mission.’*’ William L. Lane 
contends that Jesus was trying to impress the truth of greatness through service (Mark 
9:35) when he “contrasted the conduct of gentile rulers with the submission to service 
and sacrifice which is appropriate to discipleship.”“* Lane also states, “There is a biting 
irony in the reference to those who give the illusion of ruling (cf. Jn. 19:11) but simply 
exploit the people over whom they exercise dominion. In their struggle for rank and 
precedence, and the desire to exercise authority for their own advantage, the disciples 


were actually imitating those whom they undoubtedly despised.”” 
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The concluding verse of this discourse between Jesus and his disciples captures 
the importance of servant leadership. Jesus states that He did not come to be served, but 
to serve (Mark 10:45). Lane comments, “The reversal of all human ideas of greatness 
and rank was achieved when Jesus came, not to be served, but to serve.”°® Wessel states, 
“The entire phrase ‘to give his life a ransom for many’ emphasizes the substitutionary 
element in Jesus’ death.”>! The biblical evidence is strong; if a leader aspires to greatness 


in the kingdom of God, the path to greatness is through the gate of service. 


Jesus Modeled Service 
John’s account of Jesus washing the disciples’ feet is perhaps the most striking 
example of servant hood recorded in the New Testament (John 13:1-15). As noted 
earlier, Blomberg considers Jesus’ action “the perfect example of servant leadership.’ 
Jesus shocked his disciples by washing their feet. D. A. Carson points out that the 
washing of feet was so demeaning that of a certainty the disciples would not have washed 
each other’s feet.°? Carson explains that some Jews prohibited assigning the task to 


Jewish slaves, giving it to Gentile slaves instead. He further notes that no precedent 


exists in either Jewish or Greco-Roman sources of a superior washing the feet of an 


inferior.-* 
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According to Carson, the disciples’ reluctance to volunteer for the task of foot 
washing is culturally understandable. He suggests that the disciples “shock at his (Jesus’) 
volunteering is not merely the result of being shamefaced, it is their response to finding 
their sense of the fitness of things shattered.”°? Once again the disciples’ witness a 
reversal of roles by Jesus that flies in the face of their cultural mores. Jesus, who knew 
his hour had come (John13:1), stretched the disciples’ understanding of his Messianic 
purpose through a radical demonstration of his unfathomable love. Interestingly, there is 
no indication that Judas Iscariot was excluded from the foot washing even though Jesus 
knew of his betrayal (John 13:2, 10). Leaders who desire to be like Jesus should 
recognize that being a servant leader is integral, not optional based on circumstances. 

F. F. Bruce suggests that the disciples’ reluctance to volunteer was a reflection 
of tension between them: “Any one of the disciples would have gladly performed this 
service for him, but to perform it for the other disciples would have been regarded as an 
admission of inferiority, not to be tolerated when there was competition between them for 
the chief place in their Master’s kingdom.”°° Bruce further compares John’s graphic 
description of Jesus to that of Paul in Philippians 2:5-8, saying, “He who subsisted ‘in the 
form of God’ took ‘the form of a servant’ and by doing so manifested the form of God on 
earth more perfectly than would otherwise have been possible.”?’ The disciples 
therefore, by their attitude of arrogance, show they have not yet captured the meaning of 


being a servant leader like Jesus. 


> Tbid. 
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What is the meaning of Jesus’ washing his disciples’ feet?) Why did Jesus 
perform this act so close to the end of his earthly ministry? Jesus himself asked a similar 
question in verse 12, “Do you know what I have done for you?” Jesus explained his 
action saying, “So if I, your lord and teacher, have washed your feet, you also ought to 
wash one another’s feet. For I have given you an example that you also should do just as 
I have done for you” (John 13:14-15). 

Did Jesus intend that the act of foot washing be seen as sacramental behavior 
or elevated to the role of ecclesiastical observance? Carson thinks not. Instead, he 
explains Jesus’ servant act, saying, “His act of humility is as unnecessary as it 1s 
stunning, and is simultaneously a display of love (John 13:1), a symbol of saving 
cleansing (verses 6-9), and a model of Christian conduct (John 13:12-17).’”°* Carson 
contends that Peter’s failure to understand the importance of Jesus’ washing his feet and 
Jesus’ response that he will understand at a later time (verses 6-7) are a picture of how 
Jesus used a symbolic act (foot washing) to prepare Peter and the disciples for his 
impending passion. Carson states: 

The footwashing was shocking to Jesus’ disciples, but not half as shocking as the 

notion of a Messiah who would die the hideous and shameful death of crucifixion, 

the death of the damned. But the two events, the footwashing and the crucifixion, 
are truly one piece: the revered and exalted Messiah assumes the role of the 
despised servant for the good of others. That, plus the notion of cleansing, 
explains why the footwashing can point so effectively to the cross.>” 

Just as Peter and the other disciples did not understand the purpose of Jesus’ 


action, so today leaders have great difficulty comprehending the principles of servant 


leadership. To become a servant leader like Jesus, a person must assess his true motive 
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for leading. Is it to have power or position, or is it to be a servant of the mission of the 
Lord? Based upon Jesus’ example in John 13, the correct response is to follow the words 


of Jesus: “If you know these things, you are blessed if you do them” (John 13:17). 


Jesus Understood His Mission 

Jesus was a servant leader on a mission. Sometimes leaders mistakenly associate 
servant leadership with weakness or lack of vision. In the leadership of Jesus, such an 
allegation is unfounded. Jesus understood that following the Father’s vision for his life 
would require difficult decisions, sacrificial service, and confrontation with the religious 
and political leadership of his day (Matt 20:25-28; cf. Mark 10:42-45). He also knew his 
life on earth would be defined by obedience to his mission. In John’s Gospel Jesus 
clearly declared his obedience to God’s mission for his life: “For I have come down from 
heaven, not to do my will but the will of him who sent me” (John 6:38). But what was 
the mission to which Jesus was committed? 

Luke began his portrayal of Jesus’ ministry with an account wherein Jesus 
revealed his mission in his hometown of Nazareth (Luke 4:16-21). On the Sabbath, Jesus 
went to the synagogue where he received the scroll of Isaiah from which to read (verses 
16-17). Luke records: 

Jesus found the place where it is written: “The Spirit of the Lord is on me, 

because he has anointed me to preach good news to the poor. He has sent me to 

proclaim freedom to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to set free the 
oppressed, to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor.” He then rolled up the scroll, 
gave it back to the attendant, and sat down. And the eyes of everyone in the 


synagogue were fixed upon him. He began by saying to them, “Today as you 
listen, this scripture has been fulfilled.” (Luke 4:18-21; cf. Isa 61:1-2) 
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Jesus’ statement in the synagogue (v. 21) served as an announcement that he understood 
himself to be the subject of Isaiah’s prophetic word. Walter Liefeld says, “As such he is 


(1) the bearer of the spirit (v. 18); (2) the eschatological prophet, proclaimer of the ‘good 


news’; and (3) the one who brings release to the oppressed (a messianic function).” © 


Liefeld also states, “His role as Suffering Servant is not specified here, but association 


may be assumed on the basis of the place of Isaiah 61 among the Servant passages.” mh 


Robert Stein frames the significance of Jesus’ announcement by stating: 


Luke’s Jesus is the promised Christ, i.e., the Anointed One (Luke 4:18; Acts 
10:38). He already has been described as the Christ, the Son of David in Luke 
1:3233, 69; 2:4, 11; 3:31. His anointing by the Spirit at his baptism (3:22), his 
being led by the Spirit (4:1) in a victorious confrontation with Satan, and his 
returning in the power of the Spirit to Galilee (4:13) have all prepared us for this. 
But now Jesus himself confessed that he is the awaited Messiah.” 


The announcement recorded by Luke and the chronology reiterated by Stein 
shows that Jesus not only knew his mission, but he “served” his mission as well. Wilkes 
says, “If we take a high-level look at Jesus’ life, we see that everything he did was in 
service to his mission.’ Wilkes believes that serving the mission is a critical component 
in understanding the servant leadership of Jesus. He says, “Mission is everything for the 


servant leader. ... True servant leadership begins when the leader humbles himself to 


carry out the mission entrusted him rather than his personal agenda.” 
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When considering Jesus’ knowledge of his vision, the following questions could 
be asked: what did Jesus know about his mission, and when did he know it? Speaking to 
this issue, Blomberg contends that little evidence is provided during Jesus’ childhood 
years, allowing only Jesus’ mention of his Father’s house while in the temple (Luke 
2:49). Blomberg, however, does identify phases of Jesus’ missional understanding, 
which he believes were marked as follows: Jesus’ baptism and commissioning was 
affirmed by the heavenly voice (Mark 1:9-11); Jesus gave public indications of the need 
for him to follow his way to the cross; A new stage in christological understanding was 
reflected in Peter’s confession (Mark 8:27-30), after which Jesus taught more about his 
coming suffering (Luke 9:51); Jesus’ triumphal entry to Jerusalem showed both the 
crowd’s anticipation and misunderstanding of Jesus.®° He concludes that, “true 
understanding of Christ’s identity is possible, whether for ‘insider’ or ‘outsider,’ only 
after the resurrection (Mark 9:9; John 2:22).’”°° The exact development of Jesus’ personal 
knowledge of his mission may not be known; however, what is known is that Jesus 
clearly communicated his mission in succinct, penetrating terms as he did with 


Zacchaeus: “For the Son of Man has come to seek and to save the lost,” (Luke 19:10). 


Jesus Built and Served His Team 
To become a servant leader, a person must not only possess a clear sense of 
personal mission, but he also must have a process by which his mission can become 
reality. The process of communicating mission is called “vision.” Aubrey Malphurs 
defines vision as “a clear and challenging picture of the future of a ministry as you 
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believe that it can and must be.”®” A leader should be able to verbally cast his vision so 
his followers can understand and respond with affirmation of its merit. In addition to 
mission and vision, however, the leader needs a method by which his message can be 
expanded to influence the broadest number of people having the greatest impact possible. 
The most effective method to accomplish this shared leadership task is called a team. Pat 
McMillan, in The Performance Factor, describes a team as “a group of people committed 
to a common purpose who choose to cooperate in order to achieve exceptional results.””°* 
The synergy created by people aligned around a common vision creates an atmosphere of 
shared leadership and enhances ministry productivity. Although the term “team” is not 
common in the biblical text, Jesus nonetheless modeled “team” as he gathered a group of 
disciples around him who were committed to his purpose (mission) and made the 
fulfillment of his vision their life’s work. 

The Gospel of Mark gives an excellent example of how Jesus formed his team. 
Mark reports Jesus’ action, saying, “Calling the Twelve to him, he sent them out two by 
two and gave them authority over evil spirits” (Mark 6:7 NIV). In the formation of 
Jesus’ team, four elements of team leadership are shown.”° 
First, Jesus “called the Twelve.” In his invitation to join his team, Jesus had the 


opportunity to describe his expectations. For example, in the calling of Simon, Andrew, 


James, and John, Jesus said, “Follow me and I will make you fishers for people” (Mark 
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1:17). Jesus clearly told the disciples what he intended to do and how it would affect 
them. A team leader must establish expectations. Second, by calling the four fishermen 
to him, Jesus established his role as team leader. Strong team leaders are servant leaders 
who invite others to join them on mission. Once team members are on board, a wise 
team leader will improve productivity and morale on the team by dividing the task among 
members. A team leader should model shared ministry. Jesus modeled this element of 
team leadership and shared ministry when a dispute about greatness arose among his 
disciples after the Passover meal. Jesus said, “For who is greater, the one at the table or 
the one serving’? Isn’t it the one at the table? But Iam among you as the one who 
serves” (Luke 22:27). Liefeld avers that Jesus disapproved of status seeking and used 
himself as a model of proper leadership both here and in the footwashing of John 13:12- 
We 

Third, Jesus “sent them out two by two.” The key element here is accountability 
to the team. Teamwork is not an individual activity. By traveling in pairs, Jesus’ 
disciples could encourage and embolden each other to be faithful to his mission. 
John records Jesus gave a “new command” (John 13:34) of love and mutual 
accountability to his disciples which would become their badge of recognition. Jesus 
said, “By this all people will know that you are my disciples if you have love for one 
another” (John 13:35). Carson comments, “The ‘new command’ is simple enough for a 
toddler to memorize and appreciate, profound enough that the most mature believers are 


repeatedly embarrassed at how poorly they comprehend it and put it into practice.”’’? It 
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may be concluded that Jesus intended for his team to develop strong accountable 
relationships of trust and friendship rather than live and minister in isolation (John 
15:15). 

And last, Jesus “gave them authority.” Modern leaders often miss this important 
point. Effective team leaders grant authority to the team. Jesus empowered those he 
called to his team. Without authority, team members often lose interest. With authority, 
however, team members are able to apply their God-given abilities and giftedness to the 
task, thus becoming better leaders. A good team leader multiplies leadership. Wilkes 
states that “Responsibility without authority disables rather than empowers followers.””° 
He contends that Jesus modeled empowerment of his disciples for all generations when 
he said, “All authority has been given to me in heaven and on earth. Go, therefore and 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe everything I have commanded you. And 
remember, I am with you always, to the end of the age (Matt 28:18-20).” 

Carson summarized his exegesis of Matt 28:18-20 by emphasizing that Jesus 
expected his leadership legacy to continue through his team. Carson states: 

Matthew’s Gospel ends with the expectation of continued mission and teaching... 

But the passion and resurrection of Jesus ends with a commission to his disciples 

to carry on that same ministry . . . the Gospel of Matthew is not a closed book till 


the consummation. The final chapter is being written in the mission and teaching 
of Jesus’ disciples.’”° 
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Jesus’ legacy did continue through the ministry of his disciples. Peter, a figure of 
timidity and fear during Jesus’ interrogation by Pilate (Mark 14:66-72; cf. John 18:1518; 
Luke 22:54-60), became a dynamic preacher at Pentecost (Acts 2:17-40). Jesus’ team 


became the earthly leaders of the First Century Church. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL 


The African American pastor has served the black community as a central 
leadership figure from the time of slavery, Jim Crow, Civil Rights, and through today. 
During the dark days of slavery and Jim Crow seven denominations were formed that 
comprise the major historic black Protestant churches: the African Methodist Episcopal 
(AME), the African Methodist Episcopal Zion (AMEZ), the Christian Methodist 
Episcopal (CME), the National Baptist Convention, USA Inc., the National Baptist 
Convention of America (NBCA), the Progressive National Baptist Convention, Inc. 
(PNBC), and the Church of God in Christ (COGIC), according to C.E. Lincoln and L. M. 
Mamiya. As a professional who serves a valuable and unique function for the 
community, the pastor and the means by which he or she learns professional skills has not 
been adequately researched. 

In The Miracle of Creolization, author R. Price asserts that a difference of opinion 
exists in the literature on the influencing factors, such as acculturation and oppression, 
which contribute to the African American pastor’s learning the skills needed in the 
community. Some researchers have questioned if a difference actually exists between 


white and black churches, which delineates a difference in the 
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expectation for the respective pastors.’ John Hope Franklin believed the history and 
culture of the African American community, particularly slavery, played the predominant 
role in developing the expectations the pastor works from to fulfill his or her role to the 
community.” Walters and Smith state that while differences exist in the community 


expectations, the roles of pastors in black and white churches are not radically different.? 


Historical Development of the Black Church 

The traditional black Protestant churches, that is, the African Methodist 
Episcopal, the AME Zion, Christian Methodist Episcopal, National Baptist Convention 
USA, National Baptist Convention of America, Progressive National Baptist Inc, 
National Baptist Missionary Convention and the Church of God in Christ, developed in 
the United States out of European Protestantism. These churches developed the practice 
of their Christian faith differently from the white churches with their European orthodox 
influence. The leadership role of the African American pastor in the black church has 
been shaped by several historical factors, including the adaptation of African symbols 
and language that remained with the community in America, the influence of slavery, the 
Jim Crow era, and the fight for civil rights.* Lincoln and Mamiya believe that while the 
general structure of beliefs, rituals, and organization of black churches remain the same 
as white churches, black Christians often give different nuances and emphases to their 
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theological views.” For example, the “paladin God” of deliverance, a common expression 
use to describe the relationship between God and the black church, is given a prominent 
role in black worship practices. Black worship and religious experiences are in general 
also much more ecstatic, emotionally expressive, and enthusiastic compared to those of 
whites. 

The practices of the black church, as well as the role of the African American 
pastor, have been forged from the shadow of slavery and Jim Crow with the 
disenfranchisement of individuals and dehumanization of African American Christians 
by a dominate white culture. The experience of slavery constructed an identity of 
common suffering and struggle for the African American community.° The identity 
developed the hermeneutical concept that identifies the community as a spiritual Israel 
suffering in this world with the pastor as the Moses leading the people to the Promised 
Land.’ Historically, the pastor of the African American church has been defined by the 
culture, which has threads of leadership from African culture, borrowed from white 
churches and developed from the immediate needs of the community. Barna and Jackson 
identified the strength of community that many African slaves brought to the continent as 
helpful in bringing the community together to endure the suffering of slavery.® The 


Preacher-King concept from Africa was identified by Du Bois as an extension of the 
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culture into America. The concept identifies the respect for the pastor in the early black 
church and contributes to the community expectations of a strong group dynamic.’ The 
Preacher-King, or Priest- King as it is referred in anthropological studies drew all the 
needs of the community to the central control of the priest. The extension of the African 
priest to the early pastor developed the concepts of strong community, centralized 
leadership, and the involvement of the pastor in the immediate details of an individual’s 
life.’ Drennan also identified the pastor with the chiefdoms of Africa.!! The communal 
relationship that was central to many of the tribes of western Africa was brought to the 
colonies through the Atlantic passage as they adapted to the new world and their 
conversion to Christianity with the pastor taking a lead role. 

The church was the stabilizing institution to emerge from slavery that gave 
individuals identity and worth.'* While the slaves often worshiped with the owners, when 
the African American community developed their own churches in th® Nineteenth 
Century, beginning with Richard Allen and Absalom Jones, differences in worship, 
preaching and moral action began to materialize. The African American church began to 
bring together different slave cultures in the community through worship styles that were 
in some respects different from those of white churches and carried some subtle African 
nuances with the pastor as the premier leader of the community. By the middle of the 


Nineteen Century, Christianity dominated the African American culture, and the pastor of 
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the church was established as the preeminent leader for both the Christian and non- 
Christian community alike. In the early formation of the church, the pastor developed the 
need for strong skills in organization and ministry that differed from those required in 
white churches. The skills of the African American pastor focused on meeting the needs 
of individuals, carrying out the task of preaching, and addressing the concerns of the 
community in a segregated society.!° 

After the Civil War and the abolition of slavery, the pastor of the African 
American church continued as the most visible office of leadership in the black 
community. With the end of slavery and the rise of Jim Crow laws, the Plessy verses 
Ferguson Supreme Court decision sanctioned the continuing segregation of the black 
community from society, and thus the need for pastors to lead congregations and meet the 
immediate needs of the congregation and community grew.!* New voices arose in the 
clergy like Henry McNeal Turner, an AME pastor, along with Rev. W. W. Colley and 
Rev. E. C. Morris both Baptist ministers. These leaders began raising the consciousness 
of the African American church and calling for social justice from the pulpit. At the turn 
of the Twentieth Century, new leadership arose to rival the office of pastor of the 
traditional churches. Booker Washington and W. E. B. Du Bois led the charge for 
education to become the source of equality. The rise of violence against African 
Americans in the early part of the Twentieth Century and a growing activism in the 
community reshaped the role of the pastor and his duties by centering much of the 


community’s political and economic planning in the black church. 
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In the view of some scholars, the African American church became a weapon 
against Jim Crow and segregation in the early movement of civil rights and continues 
today as a means for equality and dignity.'° The pastor in a prophetic role began 
describing in biblical terms the dignity of the black race and the need to rise to the 
challenge of demanding the freedom of God’s people in non-violent demonstrations. The 
most visible pastor to fill the role of prophet in this manner was certainly the young 
Baptist Minister Martin Luther King Jr. During this era, the church and the pastor became 
“political” in that the practice of ministry was broadened to include the social and 
political needs of the congregation and the community.'® The role of the pastor was 
enlarged to include the skills of negotiation and resolution. Not all pastors rose to these 
challenges and some used their role to benefit personally. To counter the growing 
influence of the African American community, the pastor was also used by the 
segregationist to keep congregations in line with the desires of the white society and not 
joining into the political cause.'’ The pastor’s leadership could rise to great heights of 
courage, or drop to the depths of self-centeredness and personal power. Du Bois 
described the African American pastor of his day and likely today as well: “The Preacher 
is the most unique personality developed by the Negro American soil. A leader, a 


politician, an orator, a “boss,” an intriguer, an idealist - all these he is...”!° 
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Historians have argued that the movement for civil rights has existed since the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries and insisted that-freedom included the African 
American population.'” Many other historians identify the Civil Rights Movement 
becoming a national movement after World War II. By that time, the African American 
pastor had taken center stage as the leader of the community and was viewed by many 
whites as the spokesman for the community, but new leaders in the field of entertainment, 
education and politics began to assert themselves as a rival to the traditional pastor.”° 
Since the 1950’s the black churches confounded the sociological classification of religion 
as an “opiate” of the masses as the southern African American pastors, predominantly 
from the traditional African American churches, organized marches and preached of the 
Promised Land that was to come. Religion became the catalyst for change and did not 


have the numbing effect that many had believed it would for the community.”! 


Post Civil Rights Era 
Since the death of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., the black pastor has relinquished 
some prominence in the office of leadership for the community.”* Business, 
entertainment, politics, and education supply many of the leaders for the community. 


However, the pastor still holds an important place in the community, meeting a unique 
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role that has been defined through the history of the African American community and 
church. While many of the administrative duties of the African American pastor resemble 
those of the white pastor, the differences are related to the development of the culture 
under the shadow of the dominant society and can be traced to African nuances as well.”° 
The culture in which the African American pastor serves as a professional 
caregiver shapes the direction of the pastor’s personal expectations and the expectations 
of the community of faith.** The pastor is expected to meet the needs of the individual, 
family, and community at every level of existence whether it is spiritual, physical, or 
financial in nature. From the founding of the traditional Protestant black churches in 
America, the pastor has taken a role of leadership which effectively focuses on the needs 
of the people and advocates the causes of social, civic, and economic equality for the 
people of their congregation and the African American community at large. Harris 
described the context of the pastor in service to community as follows: 
The poverty, joblessness, illiteracy, and economic disparity that exist in the black 
community should not be accepted as the norm. A theology of church 
administration that seeks to transform this reality will bring about a cataclysmic 
change in the nature and structure of the black church community and the larger 
society. The church and community are intertwined, interconnected and 


intermingled. In the words of Martin Luther King, Jr., the church and community 
are “tied together in a single garment of destiny.”° 
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Harris was describing the role of the pastor from a historical perspective of what has been 
expected from the community, the church, and society. The African American pastor has 
served from a perspective that all the needs of the individual and the community are the 
domain of the pastor’s ministry. 

The social environment in which this attitude of pastoral ministry is practiced 
places the African American pastor at the forefront of social activism and holistic 
ministry to effectively meet the expectations of the congregation, community, and 
denominational leadership. Today, the professional context in which many of the African 
American pastors within these traditional churches work has been shaped by a socio- 
historical perspective resulting in a more community active, politically active, and 
service-oriented community of faith in contrast to the typical white church.”’ The pastor 
remains a role model for many in the black community today and sets an example of 
effective spiritual leadership that is centered on responding to the needs of the people and 
community. In order to meet the needs of the congregation in the black church, the role 
of pastor requires a high level of “professional skill and knowledge” to perform the 
multiple tasks that are expected from the denominational leaders and congregations.”° In 
the black church, the skills needed by the pastor must adequately address a wide range of 
the immediate social and personal issues in the community such as racism, drug abuse, 
child care, health, welfare, housing, counseling, unemployment, teenage pregnancy, and 


other issues that require personal contact and a wide range of knowledge of resources.! 
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The role of the pastor, designated in this study as the senior administrator and 
minister of a church, in the traditional black church is consistent with the white Protestant 
church from the aspect of administrative duties and expectations. Yet, the role of pastors 
in traditional black churches functions differently in a social and civic context. As a 
community shaped by slavery and oppression, the pastor’s role in the black church has 
been defined by the immediate physical and spiritual needs of its people and its 
community.”’ From the beginning, the Protestant black church has succeeded under the 
effective leadership of ministers such as Richard Allen in the Nineteenth Century to 
Adam Clayton Powell Sr., the charismatic pastor of a large urban church in the early 
Twentieth Century. Within the plantation culture the authority over the slaves and the 
leadership role was reserved for the white owner, but the African American pastor held 
the role of a spiritual Moses leading the people out of bondage from spiritual Egypt to the 
Promised Land.*° The church, led by the pastor, became the first independent institution 
for slaves, which allowed the black community to develop a sense of purpose and 
identity. As the church became the first social organization of the slave community, the 
role of pastor expanded to cover a multiplicity of tasks to meet the needs of the 
community, and the expectations continue today.*' The church is still a central social 
organization for many in the African American community and continues the community 


focus that began with the original churches. 
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The study of the African American pastor and the acquisition professional 
knowledge has not enjoyed the proliferation of research and popular attention that other 
professionals in human services have experienced in recent years. The need for pastors 
to develop professional knowledge and skills for ministry is critical to the continuing 
spiritual development of the African American Church.** Now, leadership is accessible 
to the community outside of the church through politics, business, and education, and the 
importance the pastor once held as the preeminent leader is decreasing as the majority of 
the African American community becomes more middle class.** Yet, the role of the 
pastor as the visionary leader in the community today continues to be vital even though it 
has changed since the days of the civil rights movement and the visibility of the pastor is 
no longer the central focus of the community at large.** The pastor continues to fill a 
critical role in the community and must learn the important skills and knowledge 
necessary to become an effective minister who meets the expectations of the community 
of faith. The skill the pastor acquires and the expertise mastered in fulfilling the role 
assigned through the community and the respected denomination positions him or her as 
a professional. The professional must meet determined requirements and levels of 
competence in order to be recognized as such. For the African American pastor, 


professional certification is bestowed by a sponsoring denomination through ordination. 
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The multiplicity of roles for the pastor and the skills needed to master these roles 
are unique within the context of the black church and shape the professional learning of 
the pastor. In order to fill this professional role, the pastor of an African American church 
assumes the role of educator, advocate, and counselor for the community and 
congregation.~*° At present the pastor remains a foundation for the black community, 
bringing value to the black experience regardless of the changes in today’s complex 
society.*° The pastor remains a central fixture in the black community, and the 
development of the black pastor as a strong and skilled professional is as relevant today 
as in the past. The basic roles of the pastor can be broken into two categories with each 
having sub-categories. The first category is preaching, which is communication from the 
pulpit or before audiences in other contexts. While on the surface the role of preaching 
would seem similar to that of white Protestant pastors, actually the preaching of African 
American pastors is different in its style and end goal. As a preacher, the African 
American pastor has a distinctive message that has been shaped throughout the history of 
the traditional Protestant churches.*’ From the standpoint of some, preaching, for the 
African American preacher, should promote social change and community 


transformation.*® Building self-esteem has also historically been the goal of preaching for 
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the African American pastor.*” The methodology of the African American pastor has 
been to evoke emotion and response from the congregation by speaking in cadences and 
calling for responses from the audience, which may reflect a continuation of the African 
culture and the priest/pastor leadership. 

The second category of roles of the African American pastor is administration, 
which is directly tied to the church business. Harris described several administrative 
expectations of church members for their pastor that reach beyond running the 
organization of the church, according to research that he conducted. The expectations that 
were not directly tied to day-to-day operations of the church included speaking to social 
issues, Organizing programs to help the poor and oppressed, involvement in community 
issues (such as education issues), fighting for minority needs, opposing immorality in the 
community, speaking about political issues from the pulpit, and visiting the sick and 
home bound. Understanding the role of the African American pastor is to understand the 
dichotomy between spiritual expectations that pastors must meet and the community 
needs which are imbedded in the history of the black church.*° Scores of writers and 
researchers have attempted to define effectiveness through pastoral leadership studies, 
church growth, and other means. 

The church and the pastor became the center of power and control for the African 
American community before and after the civil war.*’ During the past century, new 


organizations have developed that supplanted the church in its preeminence as a political 
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and social movement. Many of the founders of these organizations came out of the 
church and used the strong community emphasis of the black church as an organizational 
tool to galvanize support.** Barna and Jackson identified the black church and African 
American community as continuing to develop strong ties that bind African Americans 
together today. Many of the symbols, uses of language, and values that exist today in the 
community are directly drawn from their experience of the church and were nurtured in 
the religious culture of the community.** Organizations outside the church such as The 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People and the Urban League 
began developing the leadership for the community and gained recognition from the 
sympathetic white community.** Even with the rise of these social and political 
movements, the church has remained strong in the African American community, 
developing the leadership that articulated the vision for the community and stimulating 
activity in the community to address relevant issues. The church became a refuge from 
the oppressive Jim Crow laws that stifled the community and restricted “black Israel” 
from realizing the freedom envisioned after the Civil War.*° The restrictiveness of the 
Jim Crow laws that energized the power of the African American pastor within the 
community became evident with the rise of the civil rights movement. The central figure 
of the movement was a young Baptist preacher by the name of Martin Luther King, Jr. 
The young preacher galvanized the community toward common goals of equality and 
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freedom that began with his emphasis on the Christology of Jesus’ dignity for the 
suffering in the world. Michael Dyson viewed the ministry of Dr. Martin Luther King as 
a pivotal moment in the African American church and the religious environment that 
would grow from the advances of the movement as he became its transformational 
visionary leader. King offered the Baptist church as well as other traditional churches a 
vision of true Christianity that directed the push for equal rights: 
Kings’ belief in the revolutionary potential of Christianity contrasts sharply with 
the tenor of so much of contemporary black religion. The black church is too 
often mired in navel-gazing piousness and undisciplined materialism. But King’s 
vision of social change was inspired by the radical remnant of the black church. 
Although he has been rightly associated with the genius of the black religion, he 
has not often gotten credit for challenging the conservative drift of the black 
church. He skillfully molded the moral energy of mainstream black religion into a 
prophetic stance against oppression. King represented black religion at its best 
even as he resisted the pressure to soften his radical positions. But King did not 
erupt from a vacuum. Although he was paradoxically in the bosom and on the 
borders of black religion, his revolutionary vision of Christianity took shape in a 
religions womb that was centuries old. To take full measure of King, we must 
understand the radical remnant of the black church.*° 
King’s theology stands at the fulcrum of a shifting paradigm, where the pre-civil 
rights movement African American church, with its central place in the social 
organization of the black community and its suspicion of white Christians, was 
transforming into today’s black church, which resembles the white Protestant church and 
yet holds on to remnants of the past through focus on community and social activism. 
With the passing of Dr. King, the mission of many of the black churches went through a 


philosophical shift in the seventies and eighties.*’ Erskine also recognized the changing 


direction and focus of the black church with the death of Dr. King. King articulated a 
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theology, adopted from Howard Thurman, rooted in a Christology that understands 
Christ’s suffering as a spiritual connection with humankind who suffer and are 
disinherited by the dominate culture.*® The articulation of this Christology for the black 
church, as well as the white Protestant community, continues to excite a faith of action 
that continues in the community of the black church today. King developed this theology 
from his mentor Howard Thurman according to Erskine, and not so much from Gandhi, 
as some scholars have suggested. The belief was strongly rooted in the mind of King 
through his experience in the black Baptist church.*” The belief of King continues to 


have a strong presence in the current culture. 


Post Civil Rights Era 

The current religious culture of the African American Church has retained 
remnants of the past while developing unique dimensions that are new and contemporary 
to society today. Four points of consideration concerning contemporary developments 
that have influenced the black church and the role of the pastor are the following: the 
decline of the church as the political center of the community, the organizational structure 
of the black church, the social and economic mobility of congregations, and difference 
that exists between black and white congregations. 

For some black churches the influence of the pastor in the community has 
declined with the development of other avenues of leadership, which have become 
available to members of the community. Some black churches are still socially active in 
the community where injustices are exposed by the churches or pastors and there is a lack 
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of action taken by officials.°” Williams described how the collective religious beliefs of 
the community helped to create the climate of political action that is associated with the 
civil rights movement and community movements today.' As long ago as 1972, the 
church had lost partial control and preeminence as the center of political power in the 
community, but still today political candidates seek the pulpit of black churches for 
endorsements in order to make connections to the African American community.* In 
many of the black Protestant denominations today, the view of women as leaders in the 
church is a continuation of the cultural image of women in the African hierarchy. While 
some churches had Women in key leadership positions, for many women are not 
appointed to the higher offices of the church.°? The holistic belief of the black 
congregation, that is, the view of the church being involved in all areas of one’s life, 
dates back to the time when the church’s beliefs and political decisions were inseparable. 
The practice of the black church of making political decision-making inseparable from 
ethics inspired white churches and conservative Christian groups, such as the Christian 


Coalition, to become more active in politics.*4 
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The second point of consideration, organizational infrastructure, begins with the 
view of the churches involvement in the local community and the global community. 
Black religious scholars have explored the organizational structure of the African 
American church and its influence on political empowerment.» The structure may 
support a church that sees itself as a partner in the bigger community and will therefore 
be more open to support activities that seek to change or strengthen connections through 
outreach and entitlement. The structure may support a closed environment that 
encourages members to look to rewards for actions in the future, which are not immediate 
to the believer. The environment of the individual church is viewed as both a positive and 
negative influence on African American culture and the manner in which the church 
influences the understanding of the pastor’s role in the organizational structure. Calhoun- 
Brown expressed concern that the “otherworldly” orientation and emphasis on personal 
salvation in many of the traditionally Protestant churches may hinder some African 
American pastors from becoming involved in community renewal and issues of racial 
justice. 

The third point addresses social and economic mobility. Jacobson noted the 
research correlating social and economic upward mobility and the secularization of the 
community’s worldview, which is also observed in white religious culture.*’ As a 
community moves in the direction of upward mobility, the influence of the church and 


religion may become less important. While Jacobson questioned this research, if true, the 
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influence of upward social mobility could be important in the context of the black 
religious experience and the role the church will have in the future. Differences between 
rural and urban churches may create different role expectations of the pastor such as 
economic mobility expectations. 

The fourth point is the differences between the white Protestant church and the 
black Protestant church. Barna and Jackson reveal the differences in some preserved 
attitudes between the Protestant white church and Protestant black church, which have 
notable influence on the expectations of the congregations of the two institutions.°® White 
churches seek to focus on how to become effective within the dominant culture. Black 
churches and their pastors define social influence as the mark of success. The black 
church seeks to offer alternatives to the prevailing cultural norms instead of accepting 
culture norms and accommodating to the dominant culture. While these distinctions are 
over generalized, the differences can be seen in some of the churches and their pastors’ 
role to make ministry successful in their culture. 

As noted before, every influence of the religious culture on the African American 
community is not considered by scholars as a positive one, and the role of the pastor can 
be viewed as counterproductive to the progress of the community. Sawyer described the 
dichotomy that while the religious culture of the black church served as the catalyst for 
social change for the community, it also sought to hold women within traditional bounds 


and kept leadership control at status quo.°? While women were encouraged to support 
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progressive change for African Americans in society, which the women of the church did 
support in larger numbers than males, women were not offered leadership roles in the 
church. This dichotomy led many of the women in the church to take their talents in 
leadership and organizational skills out of the religious community to direct social 
activism and reform movements. McKenzie identified the theological culture of the black 
church that continues to create glass ceilings for women in leadership roles.®° She 
identified the need for the black religious experience to identify a Christology that is 
inclusive to women and others marginalized by the community and church as well. 
McKenzie used Howard Thurman, identified earlier as an influence on Dr. Martin Luther 
King, as a role model from the black community to identify the struggle for equality in 
the black religious experience for women. Howard Thurman created a Christology that 
identifies the disinherited of society with the ministry of Jesus.°! The powerful message 
of Thurman created a connection to the black Christian community’s past struggle for 
equality with the issue of gender equality. McKenzie used Thurman to bring into focus 
the dichotomy of social action on behalf of the community with the barrier for women in 
some denominations. 

In a recent study, Calhoun-Brown reported on the external influences on 
politically active churches in correlation with the lack of attention to gender issues in the 
African American churches.” She suggested that politically active pastors have led the 


church to become more open to gender equality. She concluded that black churches are 
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influenced more by the degree of political activism on the part of the pastor than 
denominational leadership in seeking equality for women. Cone explored other types of 
prejudices that exist in the African American churches and identified the roots of those 
prejudices.°’ Cone believed that racism, classism, and sexism (reflected in today’s church 
by the community’s opposition to homosexuality and women’s issues) are interconnected 
and reflect the lack of a theological inquiry, which addresses these issues and their 
importance to black liberation theology. Like Thurman Howard’s identification of Jesus’ 
concern for the disinherited, Cone identified all struggles, as the purpose of existence for 


the black church. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATION 


In an effort to capture the theory and practice of leadership succession within the 
church, it has proven beneficial to examine a particular school of theology identified as 
systematic theology. As a disciplined approach to doctrinal reflection, which seeks to 
create a summary of what the Bible teaches, systematic theology had its beginnings in the 
medieval church, in the work of such thinkers as Thomas Aquinas and Peter Lombard. 
The first real textbook of what would become systematic theology and what would set the 
model for theological reflection for centuries to come, was Peter Lombard’s Sentences in 
the Twelfth Century. Following John of Damascus’ topical division of doctrine, Lombard 
gathered into his book statements from church fathers and theologians throughout the 
history of the church and organized them under six themes. 

Systematic Theology endeavors to construct a balanced and methodical account 
of the Christian faith and beliefs. Systematic theology draws on the sacred texts of 
Christianity while exploring the development of Christian doctrine over the course of 
history. Within the contemporary context, there are three overlapping uses of the term 
systematic theology. In evangelical circles, it is used to refer to the practice of surveying 
the Bible's content. The result yields a varied perspective concerning the Bible's message 


than one would ascertain by simply by reading the biblical contents as a story of 
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redemption or as a manual for how to live a godly life. One advantage of this approach is 
that it allows one to see what the Bible says regarding subjects such as the attributes of 
God. One danger ts a tendency to assign technical definitions to terms based on a few 
passages and then apply that meaning everywhere the term is used in the Bible. In this 
view, systematic theology is complementary to biblical theology, which traces the themes 
chronologically through the Bible, while systematic theology examines themes topically, 
biblical theology reflects diversity of the Bible, while systematic theology reflects unity.’ 
However, there are some contemporary systematic theologians of an evangelical 
persuasion who would question this configuration of the discipline of systematic 
theology. Instead of being a systematic exploration of theological truth, when systematic 
theology is defined in such a way as described above, it is synonymous with biblical 
theology.* Some contemporary systematic theologians seek to use all available resources 
to ascertain the nature of God and His relationship to the world. They utilize subjects 
including philosophy, history, culture, etc. In sum, they argue that systematic and biblical 
theologies are two separate disciplines. Second, some systematic theologians claim that 
evangelicalism itself is far too diverse to describe the above approach as “the” 
evangelical viewpoint. Instead, these systematic theologians note that, in instances where 
systematic theology is defined in a way that solely depends on the Bible, it is a highly 
conservative version of evangelical theology and does not speak for evangelical theology 


in totality.’ 


' Augustus H. Strong, Systematic Theology, vol. 3 (Philadelphia, PA: Judson Press, 1977). 
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The term has also been used to refer to theology which seeks to perpetuate the 
classical traditions of thematic exploration of theology described above — often by means 
of commentary upon the classics of those traditions: the Damascene, Aquinas, John 
Calvin, Melanchthon and others.* Normally in liberal circles, the term may be used to 
refer to attempts to follow in Friedrich Schleiermacher's footsteps, and reinterpret 
Christian theology in order to derive it from a core set of axioms or principles.° 
In all three senses, Christian systematic theology will often touch on topics including 
God, the Trinity, revelation, creation, soteriology, ecclesiology, eschatology, 
hermeneutics, sacrament, pneumatology, Heaven, and interfaith statements on other 
religions. 

Systematic theology is a discipline that addresses theological topics one by one 
and attempts to summarize all the biblical teaching on each particular subject. Sometimes 
called constructive theology or even dogmatic theology, the goal is to present the major 
themes or doctrines of the Christian faith in an organized and ordered overview that 
remains faithful to the biblical witness. 

Systematic theology integrates biblical, historical and sometimes philosophical 
theology into its methodology. Its main goal is to draw a clear description of what the 
Bible teaches about a particular doctrine. Furthermore, systematic theology looks to 
construct individual doctrines of the Christian faith, but remains aware of the cause-effect 
relationship of each doctrine. That is, on the one hand, if one doctrine is changed; effects 
will take place in other areas of doctrine. On the other hand, each doctrine has 
implications for other doctrines. For example, Christology, the belief in Jesus’ 
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resurrection means that we are not left in our sins (1 Corinthians 15:17).° Jesus conquered 
sin, and those who are in Christ also experience this victory (Romans 6). Moreover, 
Christians have a future hope that they will experience eternal life. These are many other 
examples of how each doctrine is interrelated. Systematic theology should naturally flow 
into practical theology where the conclusions drawn from scripture are made applicable 
to the Church. Though Systematic Theology had its beginning in the Eastern Church, its 
development has been confined almost wholly to the Western, which we may distinguish 
three periods: Scholasticism, Symbolism, and Criticism and Speculation.’ 

The period of Scholasticism was introduced by Peter Lombard and reached its 
culmination with Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus. Augustine, John Scotus Erigena, 
Roscelin, and Abelard made attempts at the rational explanation of the Christian doctrine 
but merely foreshadowed the works of other great scholastic teachers. Anselm of 
Canterbury has sometimes been called the founder of Scholasticism, but many believe 
this accreditation to be in error.® Peter Lombard, emerged, as the first great systematizer 
of the Western Church, and his Libri Suit Sententarum Quatuor was the theological 
textbook of the Middle Ages. Scholasticism made its aim the proof and systematizing of 
the doctrines of the church by means of Aristotle's philosophy. It became at last an 
illimitable morass of useless subtleties and abstractions, and ended in the nominalistic 


skepticism of William of Occam.” 


© Thid. 
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The period of Symbolism was represented by the Lutheran Theology of Philip 
Melanchthon and the Reformed Theology of John Calvin. Within The Lutheran 
Theology, preachers precede theologians, and Luther was preacher rather than 
theologian. But Melanchthon was called "the preceptor of Germany," and embodied the 
theology of the Lutheran church in his Loci Communes. He was followed by Chemnitz 
who appeared as the most learned of the disciples of Melanchthon. George Calixtus 
followed Melanchthon and taught a theology, which recognized the good element in both 
the Reformed and the Romanist doctrine and which was called "Syncretism." He 
separated Ethics from Systematic Theology and applied the analytical method of 
investigation to the latter. The Lutheran Theology aimed to purify the existing church, 
maintaining that what is not against the gospel is for it. It emphasized the material 
principle of the Reformation, justification by faith, but it retained many Romanist 
customs not expressly forbidden in scripture. 

The Protestant Theology representing the new faith was accommodated to 
conditioned forms of knowledge or forms deemed Catholic. Following John Calvin’s 
Reformed Theology, reformed is here to designate that phase of the new theology, which 
originated in Switzerland. Zwingle the Swiss reformer, differing from Luther as to the 
Lord's Supper and as to scripture, was more than Luther entitled to the title of a 
systematic theologian. Certain writings of his may be considered the beginning of 
Reformed Theology. But it was left to John Calvin after the death of Zwingle, to arrange 
the principles of that theology in systematic form. Calvin dug channels for Zwingle's 
flood to flow in, as Melanchthon did for Luther's. His Institutes of the Christian Religion 


("Institutio Religionis Christianae,") is one of the great works in theology (superior as a 


22 


systematic work to Melanchthon's Loci). The Reformed Theology aimed to build a new 
church, affirming that what is not derived from the Bible is against it. Here the formal 
principle of the Reformation is emphasized within the sole authority of scripture. 

The period of Criticism and Speculation was comprised in its three divisions: the 
Rationalistic, the Transitional, and the Evangelical. The Rationalistic theologies were 
spurred on because the Reformation had freed theology in great part from the bonds of 
scholasticism. Over time, other philosophies took its place. The tendency toward 
rationalism was greatly assisted by the critical philosophy of Kant to whom "revelation 
was problematical, and positive religion merely the medium through which the practical 
truths of reason are communicated. The Second Division was a transition to a more 
scriptural theology. Herder and Jacobi by their more spiritual philosophy prepared the 
way for Schleiermacher's grounding of doctrine in the facts of Christian experience. The 
writings of Schleiermacher constituted an epoch, and had great influence in delivering 
Germany from the rationalistic toils into which it had fallen. Leaders within the Third 
Division were exponents of a far more pure and evangelical theology than was common 
in Germany a century ago. Two new forms of rationalism, however, have appeared in 
Germany, the one based upon the philosophy of Hegel, and the other based upon the 
philosophy of Kant. Neither of the two fully recognized the living Christ as present in 


every believer.'° 
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Apostolic Succession is “a historical phenomenon and stands as an important 
piece of evidence in its own right.”'! Furthermore, the principle of Succession “is bound 
to its religious meaning.” Like martyrdom, Apostolic Succession sheds “light on the early 
Church’s witness. The gist of Apostolic Succession is that there is an ordained Christian 
ministry, distinct from the priesthood of all believers. This ministry is sacramental in 
character, being conferred through the laying on of hands by an ordained minister. It is 
thought that not all ordained ministers receive this gift in its fullness and given the 
authority to validly ordain others.'* Therefore, Christ was given in this ministry to the 
Apostles - it is Apostolic. In that, it has been entrusted by the Apostles to other men, there 
is a Succession to the ordained Christian ministry.'° In that this succession essentially 
involves a visible rite by which the ordained ministry is sacramentally bestowed by one 
who has already received this gift in its fullness, it is objective and historical. In that this 
objective and historical dimension of the succession has been observed ubique, semper, 
ab omnibus, it is unbroken.'* 

Apostolic Succession is a solid and impressive feature of church history. It is like 
a mountain range: full of unexplored details, but abundantly evident in the main. 
Ordination by the laying on of hands is clearly Apostolic; ordination by those who have 

'! Andrew Preslar, “Apostolic Succession and Historical Inquiry: Some Preliminary Remarks,” 


accessed September 24, 2013, http://www.calledtocommunion.com/2013/05/apostolic-succession-and- 
historical-inquiry-some preliminary-remarks/. 


2 John J. Burkhard, Apostolicity Then and Now: An Ecumenical Church in a Postmodern World 
(Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2004). 
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been ordained to ordain is the prevailing practice in the church throughout history; the 
college of bishops in communion with the bishop of Rome is materially evident and 
historically continuous thing being a touchstone of orthodoxy as witnessed by the history 
of the Ecumenical Councils and the writings of the Church Fathers.'> The objections to 
Apostolic Succession are built upon conjecture about periods for which we do not have 
much evidence, some possible exceptions to the rule of mediate ordination (Christian 
prophets), and the experience of many Christians in ecclesial communities that lack 
sacramental Apostolic Succession but nonetheless enjoy an authentic life of faith and 
good works in some sort of communion with other like-minded communities.!® 

Ultimately, the challenge presented by the principle of Apostolic Succession is 
that, like the Resurrection and the accounts of the early Christian martyrs, once it is 
admitted as historically plausible, it presents us with a call to faith, which we must either 
accept or reject. This call to faith requires submission to a living and visible authority on 
earth. Just as the Christian martyr lays down his own life for the sake of something 
greater—the hope of a better Resurrection—a Catholic lays down his private judgment for 
the sake of something greater-the teaching authority of the church. Both acts undeniably 
involve loss. The question, “Is there really something greater to be gained?” is one that 
only faith can finally answer. 

It is important to respond to critics who challenge the historical basis for the 
Christian traditions of the Resurrection, Martyrdom, and Apostolic Succession. There is 


an historical basis for each of these and it can be found in the early documents and 
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subsequent development of the church. The arguments of the critics can be and have been 
responded to on historical grounds by way of offering more or less probable speculations 
in defense of the church’s doctrine and practice concerning the nature and transmission of 
the ordained ministry. Even supposing that the arguments of the skeptics are roughly on 
par with the arguments of believers on this matter, from any Christian point of view 
which accepts the theological claims about Christ and the church found in the New 
Testament the position of the skeptic is seen to be heavily burdened by untoward 
implications, namely, ecclesial deism and solo scriptura.’” 

Those who accept Apostolic Succession avoid both of those problems precisely 
by embracing the historical episcopate as a sacramental gift from Christ, through the 
Apostles, to the church. In that Holy Orders is a sacrament, it involves an outward 
sign, which contains and conveys an inward grace (the charism of teaching, governing, 
and sanctifying).'® The outward sign provides the inquirer with an objective marker in his 
search for the locus of the church’s interpretive authority. The grace of the sacrament 
provides part of the rationale for believing that the college of bishops is uniquely 
equipped to be God’s instrument for preserving the church in unity (governing), holiness 
(sanctifying), and truth (teaching), such that one is never justified in preferring his own 
private judgment to the definitive judgment of the Magisterium in matters of doctrine nor 


in otherwise separating himself from the communion of the church. 


'” John J. Burkhard, Apostolicity Then and Now: An Ecumenical Church in a Postmodern World 
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Throughout scripture, God's standard practice is to call servants from outside his 
established formal orders when the established formal orders fall into sin or apostasy. For 
example, he regularly called prophets who had no connection to other prophets, to the 
king, or to the priesthood. He replaced wicked kings with others who were not from their 
bloodline. He called foreign nations to judge his people. He replaced the leadership of 
Israel with Christ. He abandoned Israel as the covenant community that contained the 
faithful remnant, and reconstituted that covenant community around Christ. These facts 
demonstrate that just like our inheritance is traced spiritually and not physically, 
succession is a spiritual matter and not a physical one.!” 

Moreover, the Bible demonstrates time and again that the groups that have clear 
lines of physical succession can be apostate. The greatest example of this in scripture is 
the division between Christ and Israel. Christ was not part of the tribe of Levi, he was 
excommunicated and sent to his death by the Jewish religious institution, but he 
nonetheless is our legitimate high priest and the heart of the faithful remnant of God's 
people. Even in the Bible, churches started by apostles were subject to apostasy. This is 
seen in Paul's letter to the Galatians, and in Christ's letters to the churches in Revelation. 
In the post-apostolic age, the entire church abandoned Trinitarianism in the time of 
Athanasius, so that Trinitarians were considered heretics, and Athanasius was exiled 
repeatedly. Even today the "gospel" preached by the Roman Catholic Church is not the 
gospel of scripture. It appears as if several of our concerns regarding leadership 
transition in the church are not concerns in scripture. Many of the requirements 
established as important are not scriptural requirements. Many teachings may make 


'? “Reformed Answers: Apostolic Succession?” Third Millennium, accessed September 23, 2013, 
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sense from a human standpoint, but they are contrary to the Bible. Yes, there is some 
wisdom in following the established church — as our "ordinary" practice. But in order to 
be true to scripture, we must also allow for "extraordinary" practices, especially when the 
"ordinary" means fail to fulfill their duty to God. This is what happened throughout the 
Old Testament, it is what happened in the days of Christ, it is how the early church was 
separated from Judaism, and it is what happened in the Reformation. In cases like this, to 
reject God's extraordinary means is reject his plan and purpose. 

Within Systematic Theology apostolic succession plays a role as it would have 
been in the first centuries of the church. Jesus teaching in Mark 9:38-40 is instructive in 
this regard as He taught that anyone who is faithful to him can minister in his name, and 
thereby with His authority. The final authority of the man was proven not only by Christ's 


words, but also by the Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


This chapter will explain the essential core of leadership while also identifying 
characteristics common to effective leaders. This chapter will further present leadership 
in a progressive nature. Leadership effectiveness begins as an internal commitment to 
lead one’s self (thereby gaining self-awareness) and progresses as the leader, he or she 
gains skill in social awareness and organizational effectiveness. What is the essential 
nature of leadership? According to Jesus, He declared that the essential nature of 
leadership is service. In Matthew 20: 25-28, “But Jesus called them to Himself and said, 
“You know that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and their great men exercise 
authority over them. It is not this way among you, but whoever wishes to become great 
among you shall be your servant, and whoever wishes to be first among you shall be your 
slave; just as the Son of Man did not come to be served, but to serve, and to give His life 
a ransom for many.” The service leadership concept was popularized by leadership 
theorist Robert K. Greenleaf and known today as servant leadership. 

In his significant work Leadership for the Twenty-First Century, Joseph Rost 
critiqued leadership studies from 1900-1993. Rost noted that the academic discipline of 
leadership studies is an emerging field and as such has eluded normal academic rigor. 
Within his critique, Rost states that leadership is “the process whereby leaders and 


followers relate to one another to achieve a purpose.” Rost is correct in stating that most 
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scholars prefer to describe leadership rather than dissect it to understand what elements 


are at its core. Rost summarized his perspective by saying: 


The upshot of all this is that leadership scholars have spilled much ink on the 
peripheral elements surrounding leadership and its content instead of on the 
nature of leadership as a process, on leadership viewed as a dynamic relationship. 
Most of the research on leadership has emphasized the same two items - the 
peripheral aspects and the content of leadership and almost none has been aimed 
at understanding the essential nature of what leadership is, the process whereby 
leaders and followers relate to one another to achieve a purpose. 


Servant Leadership 
The modern concept of servant leadership was popularized by the writings of 
Robert K. Greenleaf, a long time executive for AT&T. In “The Servant as Leader,” an 


essay he wrote in 1970, he explained servant leadership by saying: 


The servant-leader is servant first... . It begins with the natural feeling that one 
wants to serve, to serve first. Then conscious choice brings one to aspire to lead... 
The difference manifests itself in the care taken by the servant first to make sure 
that other people’s highest-priority needs are being served. The best test, and the 
most difficult to administer, is: Do those served grow as persons? Do they, while 
being served, become healthier, wiser, freer, more autonomous, more likely 
themselves to become servants? And, what is the effect on the least privileged in 
society; will they benefit or, at least, not be further deprived?? 


Greenleaf further stated that in reality “authentic leaders are chosen by followers, that the 
ability to lead with integrity depends on the leader’s skills for withdrawal and action, 


listening and persuasion, practical goal setting and intuitive prescience.”° 


' Joseph C. Rost, Leadership for the Twenty-First Century (Westport, CT: Praeger Publishers, 
1991), 4. 


? Robert K. Greenleaf, On Becoming a Servant Leader: The Private Writings of Robert K. 
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From a Christian perspective, a biblically healthy pastoral leader is a person who 
models his leadership after the leadership style of Jesus. Robert Clinton, Gene 
Wilkes, and Robert Dale provide insight that helps in understanding biblically healthy 
pastoral leadership. Clinton states that, “a leader in the biblical context, is a person with 
a God-given capacity and a God-given responsibility to influence a specific group of 
God’s people toward His purposes for the group.’”* Wilkes explains, “he [Jesus] taught 
and embodied leadership as service. Jesus was a servant leader in every sense of the 
concept. I would describe him as one who served his mission and led by serving those he 
recruited to carry out that mission.” Robert Dale explains the pastoral role by identifying 
some of the specific functions of pastoral leadership. Dale says that “pastoral leaders see 
visions of ministry, communicate our dreams clearly, gain consensus and commitment to 
common objectives, take initiative by setting the pace in ministry actions, and multiply 
our influence by transforming followers into new leaders.”° 

Another author who writes from the professional and the Christian leadership 
perspective is Ken Blanchard. He says that leadership is “the capacity to influence others 
by unleashing their power and potential to impact the greater good.”’ Blanchard believes 
that leadership is a high calling and as such should not be done for personal gain. In 
Lead Like Jesus: Lessons from the Greatest Leadership Role Model of All Time, 
Blanchard and Hodges provide an integrated model of leadership that explains both what 


4 J. Robert Clinton, The Making of a Leader (Colorado Springs, CO: NavPress, 1988), 245. 
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servant leadership is and how leaders develop.® Blanchard and Hodges say that there are 
two aspects of becoming a servant leader like Jesus. The first is that leading like Jesus is 
transformational. The second and most important aspect is to learn and internalize the 

four domains of leadership.” Blanchard and Hodge’s “Lead Like Jesus” model of servant 


leadership will serve as the foundational leadership theory in this chapter. 


Transformational Leadership 


The effectiveness of a leader is most commonly identified by his skill in task 
assignment. For example, a CEO’s effectiveness may be assessed by company profits or 
market share. For a pastoral leader, effectiveness may be measured by church baptisms 
attendance or the recognition his ministry receives from other leaders. Assigning 
leadership effectiveness by using the above criteria may be a mistake, or at least 
premature, depending on the CEQ’s long-term effectiveness of a pastor’s ability to 
manage the intricacies of a growing base of volunteer leaders. In either case, however, a 
CEO or a pastor must be able to communicate vision, develop new leaders, manage the 
morale of his company or church, and remain healthy in his personal life and leadership. 
In their explanation of leadership transformation, Blanchard and Hodges propose four 
developmental stages: personal leadership, one-on-one leadership, team leadership and 


organizational leadership, each deals specifically with the individual leader.'° 


> Ken Blanchard and Phil Hodges, Lead Like Jesus: Lessons from the Greatest Leadership Role 
Model of All Times (Nashville, TN: W. Publishing Group, Thomas Nelson, Inc., 2005), 4. 
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Personal Leadership 


Effective leadership starts on the inside. Blanchard and Hodges comments that, 
“before you can hope to lead anyone else, you have to know yourself. We call this 
personal leadership because it involves choice.”!! Every leader needs to determine who 
his primary audience will be. Who is he trying to please? Leaders often demonstrate 
their true audience by how they measure success. For a pastoral leader, the primary 
audience and target of his affirmation should be God. 


In addition to deciding who he wants to please, a leader must discover what his or 
her life’s purpose will be. For a pastoral leader, the goal of his or leadership should be to 
fulfill the mission God has assigned to them. Seeking God’s will for one’s leadership 
requires giving God control of one’s life, which will result in a change of leadership 
perspective. Blanchard and Hodges contend that, “If you live a life that is not designed to 
please God or give him control, your perspective will be inward and focused on self. If 
you live your life to please God and put him in charge, your perspective will be outward 


and characterized by God-given confidence that will lead your life.’”’! 


One-on-One Leadership 


The second stage of leadership development, one-on-one leadership, is the 
leader’s ability to develop relationships with individuals that involve both intimacy and 
trust. Although this stage may seem to be more about relationships than leadership, it 
nonetheless establishes that effective leaders are relational people. Great leaders are 


persons who relate well one-on-one with their family, peers, mentors, and individuals 
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they encounter in their leadership role. Michael Wilson and Todd Hoffman identify 


relational intimacy as a critical leader skill for pastors saying: 


All of us have the same need for intimate connection with others. Ministers are 
no different in terms of their need for real relationships, especially their need for 
both mentors and friends. The pastor is the only person in a church who doesn’t 
have a pastor, and because of our positions within the community of faith, we 
have more difficulty creating close peer relationships than the average believer. 
But if we choose to believe that somehow the blueprint for humanity doesn’t 
apply to us that we have no need for intimate relationships we will tend to redirect 
our intimacy needs into all kinds of unhealthy alternatives to fill the void.'° 


Effective pastoral leaders have a capacity for intimacy, which allows trusting 
relationships with individuals. People will not follow a leader they do not trust or they 
feel does not trust them. Like intimacy, trust is a powerful attribute of leadership. 


Blanchard and Hodges explain: 


Without trust, it is impossible for any organization to function effectively. Trust 
is essential for two people to work together. It 1s important to note, though, that 
the outcome of trust will never be achieved or maintained if the first arena of 
development personal leadership has not been addressed. If a leader has a self- 
serving perspective, people will never move toward him or her.’* 


The ability to give and receive trust provides the leader with a foundation on 
which caring, commitment, and grace can be added. One-on-one leaders practice 
intimacy and trust which comes from a loving heart committed to serve, support, keep 


promises, and encourage those within their sphere of influence. 


13 Michael Todd Wilson and Brad Hoffmann, Preventing Ministry Failure: A Shepherd Care 
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Team Leadership 


The next leader progression is to empower others and share leadership through 
team development. Blanchard and Hodges note that, “trust is also the key factor in 
successful implementation at the team level. Without trust developed in the one-on-one 


relationship, empowerment will never happen.”!° 


Organizational Leadership 

The fourth arena of transformational leadership, organizational leadership, 
typically receives primary focus in determining a leader’s effectiveness. In reality, 
organizational leadership effectiveness is a reflection of a leader’s development in the 
first three levels of his transformational leadership journey. Blanchard and Hodges say 
“the outcome of focusing on this level is organizational effectiveness, both high 
performance and high human satisfaction.”'? They expand on this concept, saying, “One 
of the primary mistakes that leaders today make, when called to lead, is spending most of 
their time and energy trying to improve things at the organizational level before ensuring 
that they have adequately addressed their own credibility at individual, one-on-one, or 
team leadership levels.”!® 

The transformational journey of leadership is, therefore, both a process a leader 
moves through to achieve a high level of organizational leadership competence and a 


cycle in which he continually visits the other three arenas. To become an effective 


organizational leader, one must apply the lessons learned on the transformational 
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leadership journey to the four domains of leadership Blanchard and Hodges describe as: 
the heart, the head, the hands, and the habits of a servant leader, all of which focuses on 
the aspirations, desire, motive of the leader. Additionally, it is important to note that the 


leadership journey is a process and occurs over time and with developed experience. 


Four Domains of Leadership 


Effective leaders are by their nature continual students of leadership. The 
transformational journey of leadership illustrates the process by which a leader gains 
influence, beginning with personal leadership and moving into organizational 
effectiveness. The four domains of leadership illustrate how a leader’s internal 
motivation, his heart, is affected by his leadership theory, his head. Also, the four 
domains explain how a leader’s behavior, his hands, impacts his followers. For a leader 
to have a long-term positive result he must practice disciplines, or habits, that will sustain 


him personally and professionally. 


The Heart of a Servant Leader 
Most leadership books focus on a leader’s behavior and try to improve leadership 
style and methods, which are focusing on the outside. Blanchard and Hodges teach that 
leadership begins on the inside with a leader’s intrinsic intentions and motivations 
meaning leadership is a heart issue.'’ The issue at stake is, will a leader cater to the tug 
of his self-interest or will he serve the interests of others? A leader motivated by self- 


interest will prioritize his agenda, safety and status above those affected by his actions. 
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Blanchard and Hodges say that “three distinctive patterns mark the difference between 
self-serving leaders and servant leaders: how you handle feedback, how you handle 
successor planning, and your perspective of who you think leads and who follows.”!® 
Self-serving leaders tend to have an aversion to feedback. They identify their self-worth 
and security with their public image and see feedback, especially negative feedback, as a 
threat to their position. Servant leaders realize that their position and influence are on 
loan to those they serve; therefore, they are more likely to see feedback as a gift rather 
than a threat. 

Servant leaders develop their followers and plan for leadership succession. A 
wise leader realizes that his leadership position is only for a season. The legacy of a 
leader is determined not only by what he accomplishes while in his role, but also by the 
long-term impact on the organization and in the hearts of his followers. 

Who leads and who follows? As shown above, Greenleaf contends that, 
“authentic leaders are chosen by their followers.” Based upon Greenleaf’s premise, a 
leader must learn how to share leadership with his followers. Pat MacMillan in The 
Performance Factor concurs, stating that in a team context, “It is critically important that 
the team ‘accepts’ their leader, that they support and respond to the team leader’s efforts 
to provide direction, coordinate the collective work of the team, and set the tempo of its 
pace. ... Leaders who must rely on positional authority and autocratic style to achieve 
their ends seldom see the levels of performance shown to leaders who see their role as 


one of service and support.”’? Self-serving leaders think they should lead and others 


18 Thid., 43. 
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should follow. Servant leaders respect the wishes of those who have entrusted to them a 
season of influence and responsibility.*° In addition to the respecting the followers, 
servant leaders have a genuine concern for the followers well-being and desire to witness 
their progress in leadership as well. 

Blanchard and Hodges use the acronym EGO (Edging God Out) to describe the 
self-serving leader who replaces God as his primary audience and his source of security 
and self-worth. Such a leader suffers the negative effects of pride and fear in his 
leadership. A leader controlled by pride or fear separates himself from God, other 
people, and himself. He compares himself to others, and he distorts truth into a false 
sense of security and fear. Conversely, a servant leader must also deal with his EGO. 
However, instead of Edging God Out, he will Exalt God Only through humility and God 
centered confidence.*! Humility is a characteristic common to great leaders. Earl Creps 
says that “humility is the discipline of decreasing the scale of my own story until it fits 
inside the Jesus story, until he defines me rather than my defining him.”” 

Jim Collins discovered a link between humility and great leadership. In Good to 
Great, Collins wrote that companies which consistently out-performed their competitors 
were led by what he called a Level Five leader, his highest leader category. Collins 
describes a Level Five Leader as “an individual who blends extreme personal humility 


with intense professional will.”*? Collins further notes that Level 5 leaders have a 


20 Blanchard and Hodges, Lead Like Jesus, 47. 
*I Thid., 49, 64. 
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compelling modesty. He says that “we were struck by how the good-to-great leaders 
didn’t talk about themselves . . . they’d talk about the company and the contributions of 


other executives as long as we’d like but would deflect discussion about their own 


contributions.”2* 


Thom Rainer did research similar to that of Collins among pastoral leaders. 
Rainer discovered similar results as Collins, noting that the pastors of breakout churches 
were part of a category he called the Acts 6/7 Leader, his highest leader ranking. Rainer 
identified one key difference between his top two levels of leadership, stating: 


We noticed another distinct break between Acts 5 leaders and Acts 6/7 leaders. 
Confidence is evident in both groups. But the Acts 6/7 leaders displayed an 
unpretentious humility with their confidence. We would often hear phrases such 
as “When I came to the church .. .” among the Level 4 and 5 leaders. They were 
eager to tell us about their accomplishments. . .. We saw no less confidence in the 
Acts 6/7 leaders, but their confidence centered more on what God was doing in 
their lives and less on their own inherent abilities.*° 


Humility in a leader, when coupled with a strong will to accomplish his vision, enhances 
the likelihood that his leadership efforts will be received well by others. The humility 
and confidence or heart perspective of highly effective leaders is a strong attraction to 
those they are trying to lead. Therefore, there is a strong connection with leadership and 
humility and leaders should lead with a humble heart, which expresses genuine concern 


for those in which are being led. 


ST Did:s.2 7: 
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The Head of a Servant Leader 

The head issues of a servant leader are those that deal with his beliefs about 
leadership and influence. How can a leader both lead and serve? There are two key roles 
that make up strong servant leadership: the visionary role and the implementation role.”° 
The traditional top-down pyramid hierarchy of leadership still applies when it comes to 
vision casting. Blanchard states: “People look to their formal leaders for vision and 
direction. While leaders should involve people in shaping direction, the ultimate 
responsibility for ensuring and maintaining a vision remains with the leaders and cannot 
be delegated to others.”?’ 

There are three key elements of a compelling vision: a significant purpose, a 
picture of the future, and a statement of clear values. A leader needs to be able to answer 
the questions: What business am I in? And, what direction am I heading in and why? 
For example, in a pastor’s personal mission statement, he should identify what he 
believes God has called him to do, and how that sense of call will impact each area of his 
life and his leadership. Clarity in his personal vision will help a pastor cast a corporate 
vision, limit confusion and misunderstanding, and gain alignment from his followers. 

The second element of a compelling vision is to project a picture of the future. 
What will the future look like if things work out as planned? Blanchard and Hodges say 
that, “a vision, or view of the future, is an ongoing, evolving, hopeful look into the future 


that stirs the hearts and minds of people who will never see its end or limit.”?8 Burt 


26 Blanchard and Hodges, Lead Like Jesus, 84. 
77 Blanchard et al., Leading at a Higher Level, 35. 
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Nanus states, “there is not a more powerful engine driving an organization toward 
excellence and long-range success than an attractive, worthwhile, and achievable vision 
of the future, widely shared.” 

The third element of a compelling vision is to identify one’s key values. Values 
determine how people behave within an organization. Values determine what is most 
important and what should be given priority. Aubrey Malphurs describes organizational 
core values as “the constant, passionate, biblical core beliefs that drive its ministry.””°° 

Leaders constantly experience tension as their values conflict with the demands 
placed upon their time or as they deal with others who attempt to redirect their focus. To 
determine priorities and to avoid value conflicts, a leader should identify core values and 
place them in rank order. Then, during periods of value conflict, he will experience 
increased ease in decision-making. In a similar manner, an organization can avoid 
wandering away from its vision by selecting and committing itself to core values. An 
excellent example of establishing and communicating clear core values is The United 
States Air Force, which has declared three core values as the their foundation of 
leadership: integrity first, service before self, and excellence in all we do.*’ Paul Price 


states, “these values provide the moral code that guides airmen fulfilling the oath derived 


from the Constitution.”°? These values also form the groundwork of the leadership 


*? Burt Nanus, Visionary Leadership (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 1992), 3. 
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development strategy of the United States Air Force Academy. The USAFA has 
implemented a four-tier progression of leadership development called the PITO Model. 
The tiers are: Personal leadership, Interpersonal leadership, Team leadership, and 
Organizational leadership. As the cadets advance through the USAFA, they receive 
greater leadership responsibility corresponding to their mastery of each tier and their 
alignment with the core values. The core values of integrity, service, and excellence 
define behavior and attitudinal expectations during a cadet’s journey from personal to 
organizational leadership.*° 

Once a pastoral leader has cast the vision and gained alignment with the vision 
from his followers, he must turn his attention to implementation. In this second phase of 
leadership, the pastor must invert the traditional top-down pyramid so that church leaders 
closest to the action become responsible for the leadership decisions and the ministry 
actions of the church. When people are given significant responsibility, they become 
owners of the vision. The process of shifting top-down to share leadership is called 


“teamwork” and will be discussed later in this chapter. 


The Hands of a Servant Leader 
The hands of a servant leader are the leadership behaviors he uses to develop his 
followers. An effective leader remains closely connected to his followers as they move 
along their journey of leadership. Blanchard and Hodges identify four learning stages that 


a leader moves through to reach leadership effectiveness on any task: the novice stage, 


°3 Thid. 
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the apprentice stage, the journeyman stage, and the master teacher stage.** To expedite 
the development of a follower, the leader must match his supervision style to the 
developmental needs of the follower. 

The first stage of task development is the novice. A novice is a person who is 
new to a task and therefore needs basic information such as: what, how, where, when, 
and why. The novice usually blends a high level of enthusiasm with a low level of 
competence. The goal of the leader supervising a novice follower is to give him direction 
so that the he can gain confidence and skill in the task. 

The second stage in task development is the apprentice. An apprentice is a person 
in training who has not yet mastered the information and skills to work alone. 
Apprentices need instruction, practice, and evaluation. They need to be assured that they 
are meeting the expectations of the leader, and be corrected when they are not. 
Apprentices need someone to help them place their success into perspective so as not to 
become overconfident. They also need both encouragement and direction as needed to 
avoid becoming discouraged by early failure. 

The third stage of task development is the journeyman. Journeymen are people 
who have acquired well-developed skills in performing a task and have progressed to a 
point where they are capable of independent work assignments. However, journeymen 
occasionally become cautious, lose confidence, or have a diminished level of enthusiasm 
for the job. A journeyman needs his leader to give him an assignment and to encourage 


him as he performs it. If the journeyman needs direction, in most cases he will ask for it. 


34 Blanchard and Hodges, Lead Like Jesus, 138. 
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The final task learning stage is the master teacher. The master teacher has 
developed his skills to the level that he no longer needs direction or supervision. His 
competence and personal initiative produce excellent results as he functions 
independently. This person has both the wisdom and the insight to teach others. Master 
teachers need affirmation and autonomy from their supervisor. Effective leadership in 
the hands category of servant leadership will result in a strong leader-follower 
partnership. The sequence of moving from being a novice to becoming a master teacher 
is a process whereby the follower receives instruction and encouragement appropriate to 
his developmental level from a leader who modifies his leadership style for the sake of 


both accomplishing the task and investing in the personal development of that follower. 


The Habits of a Servant Leader 

Blanchard and Hodges identify five key habits that Jesus used to help him stay on 
track with his mission and to counter the negative forces in his life: (1) solitude, (2) 
prayer, (3) study and application of scripture, (4) accepting and responding to God’s 
unconditional love, and (5) involvement in supportive relationships.*> These five habits 
help a pastoral leader to maintain a servant perspective. 

In addition to having a philosophy or model of leadership such as servant 
leadership, other factors determine leader effectiveness. A leader needs to understand 
how his style of leadership impacts the culture of his organization. Also, a leader needs 
to understand the role of emotional intelligence and what developing teams can do to 


make him more effective. 
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Leadership Styles 

Another principle issue in leadership is the identification and application of an 
appropriate leader style. Dale defines style as “our distinctive approach to others and our 
ministry.”°° Every leader has a characteristic style within which he prefers to work. 
However, a leader’s preferred style is not always the most effective for each situation he 
encounters. Dale identifies four style options he believes are most commonly used 
among pastoral leaders: catalyst, commander, encourager, and hermit.*’ 

A catalyst is an active leader that integrates mission and morale, goal achievement 
and a person’s needs. The catalyst is high in relationship and in task accomplishment. 
His followers see him as positive, flexible, relational, patient, and persistent. The wide 
array of leader skills a catalyst possesses make him well suited for long-term leadership. 
Dale believes that the catalyst is the most effective style for pastoral leadership. The 
commander is an active leader who because of a clear sense of direction and direct 
communication style can be efficient. His followers may respect his vision and task 
orientation but have a negative view of his overall leadership because he is autocratic, 
often placing production over relationships. The commander’s action orientation, rigid 
mindset, and narrow agenda grate on some of his followers, making a long tenure an 
unlikely objective. The encourager is a passive leader who emphasizes personal 
relationships over organizational goals. The encourager makes the therapist’s role a part 
of his leadership approach. His followers will likely have a positive view of his character 
but be impatient with his lack of goal orientation. The encourager pastor is a nice fit for a 
congregation that is experiencing member stress or conflict. 


°° Dale, Pastoral Leadership, 39. 
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The last leader style Dale identified among pastoral leaders is the hermit. The 
hermit is uncomfortable with both people and goal setting, making him likely to 
withdraw from people and abandon leadership activity to self-starters within the 
congregation. The hermit in essence does not lead, though he serves in a pastoral role. 

Dale says that in most cases, a leader will exhibit more that one of the four leader 
styles, having a primary and a secondary style blend.** In fact, a wise leader will utilize 
different roles at different times as the situation dictates. Of the four styles mentioned, 
Dale believes the catalyst is the most effective style, noting that under a catalyst, 
“positive goals are reached and people are built up actively.”* 

In the arena of business leadership, psychologist Donald Goleman has made a 
significant contribution tying emotional intelligence to leadership style. Goleman 
identifies six distinctive leader styles he believes contribute to emotional intelligence: 
coercive, authoritative, affiliate, democratic, pacesetting, and coaching.” 

Goleman’s research focuses specifically on the impact leadership styles have on 
the climate of an organization. Of the six leadership styles, Goleman discovered two that 
have a negative effect on organizational climate: the coercive leader, and the pacesetting 
leader. The four remaining styles each have a positive effect on organizational climate 
with the authoritative leader being identified as very positive. Coercive leadership places 


emphasis on demand and compliance. The coercive leader is a driven leader, with little 


concern as to how his demands affect either individuals or company morale. Under a 
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coercive leader, flexibility is limited because he uses a top-down decision making process 
that stifles creativity and produces a climate of fear among employees. Employees may 
withdraw in the interest of self-preservation.*! 

Pacesetting leadership is a close cousin to coercive leadership. The primary 
difference between the two is that the pacesetting leader says “Do as I do, now,” in a 
participatory manner, whereas the coercive-commander is more likely to say, “Do what I 
tell you.” Also, the rapid pace and high standard of performance demanded by the 
pacesetting leader are likely to fatigue his followers, creating a negative work climate.” 

According to both Goleman and Dale, the directive leader styles of coercion, 
pacesetting, and commanding ultimately produce a negative work climate because they 
do not adequately developing followers. The coercive and pacesetting leadership styles 
fail to meet the criteria of Blanchard’s leadership definition: “influencing others by 
unleashing their power and potential.” The commanding leader’s tendency to intimidate 
others and his failure to connect personally limit his positive influence and restricting 
rather than empowering his followers. 

The leadership style that has the most positive impact on every aspect of the 
climate of an organization is the authoritative style. Goleman explains that the 
authoritative leader provides both a clear vision and motivates people. He makes them 
feel they are personally important to the organization. Under an authoritative leader, the 
organization’s purpose is built around a vision shared by leader and followers. In this 


climate, followers have leeway for innovation, experimentation and risk taking. An 


41 Goleman, Leadership That Gets Results, 59-62. 
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authoritative leader charts a new course and sells his people on a fresh long-term vision.” 


Goleman’s authoritative leader and Dale’s catalyst leader both emphasize that task 


accomplishment and personal development are the dual pathway to great leadership. 


Emotional Intelligence and Leadership 


No matter what a leader sets out to accomplish, his success will depend on how he 
goes about the task. In Primal Leadership: Realizing the Power of Emotional 
Intelligence, Goleman, Boyatzis, and McKee claim that a leader’s emotional intelligence 
is the most important factor in his leadership repertoire. They claim that emotional 
intelligence is in fact primal to the leadership task stating, “ Great leaders move us. They 
ignite our passion and inspire the best in us. When we try to explain why they are so 
effective, we speak of strategy, vision, or powerful ideas. But the reality is much more 
primal: Great leadership works through emotions. ... This emotional task of the leader is 
primal that 1s, first in two senses: It is both the original and the most important act of 
leadership.”** In any group, the leader is the one to whom the group looks for assurance 
and clarity. The leader has a significant impact on the emotions of the group, often acting 
as an emotional guide. If people’s emotions are pushed toward enthusiasm, performance 
can soar; if people are driven toward anxiety, they can be thrown off stride. When 
leaders drive emotions positively it 1s called resonance, and when they drive emotions 


negatively it is called dissonance. 
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The key to making primal leadership work to everyone’s advantage, according to 
Goleman et al, “lies in the leadership competencies of emotional intelligence: how 
leaders handle themselves and their relationships.”*’ Leaders who maximize the benefits 
of primal leadership drive the emotions of those they lead in the right direction. Goleman 
et al have identified four domains of emotional intelligence that leaders need to develop 
in order to have a positive impact on their people: self-awareness, self-management, 
social awareness, and relational management. 

Self-awareness is “having a deep understanding of one’s emotions, as well as 
one’s strengths and limitations and one’s values and motives.”“* Self-aware leaders 
understand their values, goals, and dreams and use this knowledge to make decisions. 
The self-aware leader resonates with his followers because of his clear priorities and 
because of the high level of conviction and authenticity he exhibits. 

Self-management, the second level of emotional intelligence, is “the focused drive 
that all leaders need to achieve their goals.”*? Self-management keeps a leader from being 
drawn off track by his emotions and helps him to resonate with his people because of his 
optimism, enthusiasm, and integrity. 

Social-awareness, the third category of emotional intelligence, enables a leader to 
sense the shared values and priorities that can guide the group. Social awareness is also 
known as “empathy.” Goleman says that, “empathy means taking employees’ feelings 
into thoughtful consideration and then making intelligent decisions that work those 


feelings into the response.” *° 
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The final skill of emotional intelligence is relationship management. Relationship 
management is the arena where self-awareness, self-management, and empathy all come 


together. Goleman explains: 


Managing relationships skillfully boils down to handling other people’s emotions. 
This, in turn, demands that leaders be aware of their own emotions and attuned 
with empathy to the people they lead. ... Handling relationships, however, is not 
as simple as it sounds. It’s not just a matter of friendliness, although people with 
strong social skills are rarely mean-spirited. Rather, relationship management is 
friendliness with a purpose: moving people in the right direction, whether that’s 
agreement on a marketing strategy or enthusiasm about a new project.* 


Leaders who manage relationships well have a knack for finding common ground 
and establishing rapport. In his description of good relational managers, Goleman states, 
“such leaders know that what people value most deeply will move them most powerfully 
in their work. Because they are aware of their own guiding values, they can articulate a 
vision that has the ring of truth for those they lead.”*’ Emotional intelligence is important 
because, as the complexity of a leadership task increases, the relational skills of a leader 
become increasingly pivotal. To be effective in developing people and to accomplish the 


churches vision, the pastoral leader will empower people by developing ministry teams. 


Team Leadership 


Teams and teamwork are an important methodology in contemporary leadership. 
However, the term “team” has different meanings to different people. Some people think 
of sports with a coach and individual performances. Other people may think of key 
values like sharing, cooperating, and helping each other. Still others think that any group 


of people that works together on a project is a team. Gene Wilkes says that in the church 
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context there is often confusion between the function of a committee and that of a team. 


Wilkes explains the difference between a team and a committee by saying: 


Committees are groups of people who meet and make decisions for others. 
Agendas and meetings are everything to committees. Teams on the other hand fit 
inside the structure and mindset of a mission; they live not for an institution but 
for the purpose of reaching that mission goal. Teams don’t make decisions for 
everyone else. Their decisions are for themselves only and are related directly to 
the task at hand. To a team, mission-related goals are everything. Committees 
control. But teams empower. 


Jon R. Katzenbach and Douglas K. Smith, in The Wisdom of Teams, distinguish a 
team from a mere group of people with the following definition: “A team is a small 
number of people with complementary skills who are committed to a common purpose, 
performance goals, and approach for which they hold themselves mutually 
accountable.”“? The power of teamwork is embodied in the fact that teams are organized 
around a common purpose and that the team members individually embrace that purpose 
as a personal value. A team is mission and purpose driven and hold themselves 
accountable both for the regular work of the team and the expected results. 

The use of teams is an effective leadership tool whereby a pastoral leader can 
share the responsibilities of leadership and develop new leaders simultaneously. In The 
Performance Factor, MacMillan identified six common characteristics of a high 
performance team: common purpose, crystal clear roles, accepted leadership, effective 


team processes, solid relationships and excellent communication.” 
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Common Purpose 


The first characteristic of a high performance ministry team is having a common 
purpose. Purpose answers the question: Why are we in existence? Pastoral leaders want 
their followers to realize that they are a part of something bigger than themselves. 
Having a common purpose gives a team a reason for cooperation. The purpose of the 
team must be crystal clear, yet shared in common with all team members. A clear and 
compelling purpose will create alignment among team members and a sense of common 
vision within the larger church body. 

Thom Rainer and Eric Geiger illustrate a clear purpose in Simple Church, stating 
that vibrant church leaders are expert designers who guide their church to embrace a 
simple vision process built on four simple church elements, “A simple church is designed 
around a straightforward and strategic process that moves people through the stages of 
spiritual growth. The leadership and the church are clear about the process (clarity) and 
are committed to executing it. The process flows logically (movement) and is 
implemented in each area of the church (alignment). The church abandons everything 
that is not in the process (focus).’”! An effective pastoral team leader is clear about his 
personal missional calling from God, and he is diligent about helping the church he leads 
to discover and embrace a clear statement of purpose. Common purpose is the 
foundational characteristic upon which strong teams are built. 

The second characteristic of a high performance ministry team is to have clear 
role division. Dividing work is one of the first complicating factors a team must face. 


Therefore, establishing clear role division becomes a team’s strategy for cooperation with 


>! Thom S. Rainer and Eric Geiger, Simple Church (Nashville, TN: Broadman & Holman, 2006), 
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each other. On a team, numerous formal roles exist such as team leader, facilitator, and 
recorder. Also, teams have informal leadership roles, which are created by factors like 
tenure, expertise, and personality style. The key for role division is to keep the team 
purpose preeminent while dividing the task in the most efficient manner possible. 
Teams have two kinds of leaders: the team leader and the task leader. The team 
leader sets the perimeters and keeps the team moving toward its objective, whereas the 
task leader assumes the point position of leadership only for a specific task or period of 
time. Strong teams constantly rotate task leadership among the team members. Rotation 
of leadership keeps team members involved in the process while maximizing the team’s 
ability to work effectively and to develop leaders within the team. It is the role of the 
team leader to be sure that each team member knows what his or her part of the task is 


and how they fit into the greater purpose of the team. 


Accepted Leadership 


The third characteristic of a high performance ministry team is accepted 
leadership. The team leader provides a team with the structure needed to accomplish its 
objectives. In the early portion of this chapter, significant emphasis was placed upon 
how a servant leader gains acceptance from his followers with clarity of focus and by 
valuing them as people. It was also noted that authoritative or catalytic leadership is the 
most effective style of leadership. These factors are important because teams need an 
authoritative servant leader who will provide needed structure and perimeters. Rosabeth 
Moss Kanter describes the type of leadership needed by a team by saying, “True freedom 


is not the absence of structure letting employees go off and do whatever they want but 
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rather a clear structure which enables people to work within established boundaries in an 
autonomous and creative way. It is important to establish for people, from the beginning, 
the ground rules and boundary conditions under which they will be working.” 
MacMillan writes, “in most organizational settings it is the leader who frames the 
task for the team and facilitates their discussion on its meaning and nature.” He 
continues to say that “in large measure it is the vision, commitment, and communication 


ability of the team leader that governs the ‘optics’ through which individual team 


members see their task.’”” 


Effective Processes 

The fourth characteristic of a high performance ministry team is to have effective 
working processes. Teamwork necessitates that members on the team know how to both 
think together and work together. These two dimensions of teamwork provide the 
method of cooperation for the team. Teamwork is not random activity. A team must 
focus upon its objective, then plan and implement a process to accomplish that objective. 
A common mistake teams make is to repeat an activity without evaluating its 
effectiveness in accomplishing the intended goal. A pastoral leader needs to encourage 
preplanning, evaluation, and feedback on all key areas of church ministry. By 
implementing strategic evaluation methods will strengthen any team and assist in them 


accepting constructive criticism. 
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Solid Relationships 

The fifth characteristic of a high performance ministry team is the development of 
solid relationships within the team. For a team to have solid relationships, team members 
must embody the relational qualities of trust, respect, acceptance, understanding, 
courtesy, mutual accountability, and love. The presence of these relational qualities 
creates a climate of cooperation needed for strong teamwork. For a pastor to become a 
strong relational leader, he should continually focus on the first three stages of Blanchard 
and Hodge’s transformational leadership model: personal leadership, one-on-one 


leadership, and team leadership. 


Excellent Communication 


The final characteristic of a high performance ministry team is that they practice 
excellent communication. MacMillan explains that the ever increasing flow of 
information in our society puts pressure on leaders to respond to the many messages 
received but also causes leaders to filter information to avoid communication overload. 
He further notes that in spoken communication words alone account for only seven to ten 
percent of the message, whereas tone inflection contributes thirty-five percent, and body 
language contributes fifty-five percent.°* Team members must wisely choose the style of 
communication they practice in order to keep harmony on the team. Effective pastoral 
leaders recognize that for communication to be effective, it needs to be clear, open and 
honest, timely, and accurate. Leaders must also be able to discern the medium of 


communication that is appropriate for a specific situation. MacMillan states: 
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Face-to-face communication is the richest form because we can draw on the 
resources of words, body language, voice, or even the physical arena itself to 
deliver our ideas. At the same time, we can receive a constant update on how the 
audience is receiving our message and can make midcourse corrections if we’re 
going astray. For that reason, messages that are sensitive or unwelcome may 
demand this channel, while information of a general, unemotional nature works 
well with a leaner method of delivery.> 


The success of face-to-face communication depends to a large extent on a leader’s 
ability to listen effectively. Listening is an active behavior wherein a person consciously 
attempts to understand not only the words a person speaks, but more importantly, what a 
person truly is attempting to communicate. Dallas and Nancy Demmitt teach that 
listening skills can be enhanced in any leader if that he will focus on the speaker, 
summarize what he hears the speaker say, and ask open-ended questions that produce 
understanding.*° Effective communication and the ability to listen may determine if a 
leader succeeds or fails. 

Team leadership is a critical skill for a Twenty-First Century pastoral leader. To 
build a church or lead a ministry that impacts its community for Christ and develops 
future generations of leadership, the shared leadership climate of team ministry is 


necessary. 


Disciplines of Leadership 
Reggie McNeal, in Practicing Greatness, has identified seven disciplines that are 
common to extraordinary spiritual leaders: self-awareness, self-management, self- 
development, mission, decision-making, belonging, and aloneness. In addition to these 


seven disciplines, he says that great leaders also share three common characteristics: 
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humility, effectiveness, and service.°’ The growth of leadership competency and 
credibility is not guaranteed; a leader must self-discipline in order to reach his maximum 
potential. For a pastor to achieve and maintain public success as a leader, he must 


adequately address the following personal disciplines in his life. 


The Discipline of Self-Awareness 

Self-awareness is a leader’s ongoing quest for self-understanding. The discipline 
of self-awareness is important because it protects leaders from being self-absorbed or 
merely driven by their position or title. McNeal says that self-awareness is the most 
important of all leader disciplines because the hazards for persons who are not self-aware 
are so great. He states, “Without this insight into themselves and their behavior and 
motivations, leaders become subject to unknown or underappreciated forces that 
influence their actions and that can sabotage their work. Without appropriate self- 
awareness, hidden addictions or compulsions may guide leaders to behaviors that create 
huge problems and may dismay, exasperate, and bewilder those they lead.’ 

Various dynamics impact a leader’s self-awareness such as his family of origin, 
the environment in which he serves, and historical events. Clinton refers to this stage of 
leader development as “sovereign foundations.” God is sovereign thus aware of one’s 
circumstances and how they impact his personal and leader development. Clinton says 
that although the potential leader has little control over what happens in this phase, the 


leaders “primary lesson is to learn to respond positively and take advantage of what God 


°7 Reggie McNeal, Practicing Greatness: Seven Disciplines of Extraordinary Spiritual Leaders 
(San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2006), 1-7. 
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has laid in these foundations.”°’ Great leaders pursue self-awareness early in their life 
and use the lessons they learn to guide their development. Another strength that self- 
awareness contributes to a spiritual leader’s life is to assist him in understanding his 
personal uniqueness such as his call, God-given talent, and personal traits like 
personality, passions, values, and cognitive style. A self-aware leader is able to identify 
and embrace his uniqueness, which can shield him from his own “dark-side” of 
leadership. The intuitive nature of a self-aware leader allows him to establish emotional 
bonds with others and to have wisdom in making life decisions.©° A self-aware leader is 


also more likely to manage self and others more effectively. 


The Discipline of Self-Management 

McNeal says that, “great leaders are great manager’s not Just managers of projects 
or other people but mostly of themselves.’°’ Goleman et al define self management as the 
focused drive that all leaders need to achieve their goals.°® The pressures that are placed 
upon a leader from external circumstances are not usually the issues that sideline him as a 
leader. A leader must manage the internal challenge of his emotions. Some of the 
common emotional struggles a leader deals with are depression, anger, hostility, dealing 
with grief and loss, fear, and bitterness. Any one of these emotions can create stress ina 
leader and cause him to lose perspective on why he leads. 

Goleman, Boyatzis, and McKee list six competencies that characterize strong self- 
management: (1) emotional self-control, (2) transparency that reflects integrity and 


trustworthiness, (3) adaptability to changing situations and obstacles, (4) a drive for 
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excellence and achievement, (5) initiative to act and seize opportunity, and (6) the 
optimism to see the upside of events that occur.°? In the life of a leader, self-management 
is similar to an inner conversation whereby the leader weighs options and consistently 
responds in an emotionally intelligent manner. 

Leaders who are effective over a long period of time are usually lifelong learners 
who have the ability to build upon their strengths and minimize their weaknesses. 
McNeal believes that lifelong learning is a continual process of unlearning.®’ Unlearning 
is the process of analyzing one’s own ideas and behaviors in the context of new 
information and circumstances. Unlearning is especially germane in the areas of a 
leader’s self-knowledge, his ministry methodologies, and his cultural exegesis. Lifelong 
learning takes many forms depending on a person’s cognitive style. Some leaders are 
reflective learners who process information internally by reading or meditation. Other 
leaders process information externally while talking or taking action. McNeal notes that 
regardless of learning style, lifelong learners have two common characteristics: they are 
intentional about learning, and they engage in practices that expose them to new ideas. 

One excellent self-development resource is the research done by the Gallup 
Organization in which they conducted interviews of over two million people, identifying 
thirty-four most prevalent themes of human talent. In Now, Discover Your Strengths, 
Buckingham and Clifton explain thirty-four talent areas and guide the reader in a process 
of discovering his top five talent areas, using an online profile called the Strength Finders 
profile. Buckingham and Clifton define strength as “consistent near perfect performance 


in an activity” and they contend that this definition reveals the three most important 


6° McNeal, Practicing Greatness, 63. 
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principles for a strong life and leadership: a strength is a behavior a person can do 
consistently, a person does not have to excel in every aspect of his role in order to excel 
in that role, and a leader excels by maximizing his strengths, not by fixing his 
weaknesses. °! Leaders who practice the discipline of self-development are involved in 


discovering new information to assist them in being more effective leaders. 


The Discipline of Mission 


Great spiritual leaders realize that their life mission is not something that they 
invent; rather, it is something they discover. Often in pastoral leadership, mission is 
referred to as a call from God. For a spiritual leader, having a sense of God’s call upon 
his life is critical. In A Work of Heart, McNeal says, “God shapes the heart of the leader 
through the call. This call is a divinely orchestrated setting apart of the leader for some 
special task. God’s part of the call dynamic ts to initiate, guide, position, and intervene. 
The leader’s part of the call drama is to hear, respond, search, and order or re-order 
life.”°* For a pastoral leader, his sense of well being is sustained by the reality that God 
has called him for a specific purpose, and, that purpose fuels a passion in him to respond 
in obedience. Blackaby and Brandt comments, “one does not choose a ministry! A 
pastor is chosen. He is chosen by God for God’s purposes, in God’s time and place, and 
serves Him in God’s ways.” Wilson and Hoffman says, “the call into ministry is the 


possession of a ‘knowing’ initiated and sustained by God and validated by Scripture.”™ 


°! Marcus Buckingham and Donald O. Clifton, Now, Discover Your Strengths (New York, NY: 
The Free Press, 2001), 25. 
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Spiritual leaders define their whole lives in terms of the call. Leaders sometimes 
mistakenly think of their call as synonymous with their place of service. In reality, a 
leader’s call is principally a personal word from God that finds its expression in a 


ministry assignment. 


The Discipline of Decision Making 

Decision-making is a fundamental responsibility of leaders. People who are 
unwilling or unable to make decisions are unlikely candidates for leadership. Blackaby 
comments that, “leaders may consult counselors; they may seek consensus from their 
people; they may gather further information; but ultimately they must make choices.”** 
Great spiritual leaders consider certain key elements when they make decisions such as 
whether or not they are focused upon the right questions, if the timing is right, if they 
have enough pertinent information, and if enough influential people support the decision. 

One key element of decision-making is to ask the right questions. McNeal states 
that “answering the wrong question, even precisely, doesn’t accomplish anything; in fact, 
it keeps leaders and organizations tied up in counterproductive pursuits with potentially 
disastrous results.’”°° The questions a leader asks should be those that reveal important 
information the church needs to know in order to accomplish its mission. 

Leaders with a high degree of emotional intelligence are able to determine the 
correct timing for a decision based upon factors such as support of key leaders and the 
impact a decision will have both positively and negatively upon the overall health of the 


4 Henry T. Blackaby and Richard Blackaby, Spiritual Leadership (Nashville, TN: Broadman & 
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church. Blackaby notes that “successful leaders are not successful because they never err 
in judgment, but because they continually learn from their mistakes.’”°° Mistakes made 


become a catalyst for personal growth and future success of a great leader. 


The Discipline of Belonging 

Leadership is lonely. The very nature of the leadership role is to create change, 
which sets him apart from many who will follow him. Ronald Heifetz and Marty Linsky 
explain the perception that followers have of leaders saying, “You appear dangerous to 
people when you question their values, beliefs, or habits of a lifetime. You place yourself 
on the line when you tell people what they need to hear rather than what they want to 
hear. Although you may see with clarity and passion a promising future of progress and 
gain, people will see with equal passion the losses you are asking them to sustain.””®’ 

Even though followers may see the leader as dangerous, that response is usually 
temporary. Leaders, like all people, need the encouragement and the accountability, 
which are produced through having quality relationships with others. To maintain health 
and vitality, a leader must overcome the isolation Heifetz and Linsky describe by 
practicing the discipline of belonging. Whom can a leader trust? Whom should a leader 
allow into the unguarded domain of his soul? A healthy leader practices the discipline of 
belonging by investing himself in relationships with his spouse and family, friends, 


coworkers, and mentors. However, even the most emotionally intelligent leader cannot 


share his most private self with all of the people under his influence. Practicing the 
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discipline of belonging protects a leader from losing heart when he faces difficulty in his 
leadership. The community established by belonging relationally to others energizes a 


leader as well as those he leads. 


Conclusion 
The field of leadership, like most disciplines, is replete with pundits who 
propagate what they feel to be certain steps, disciplines, stages, or characteristics of an 
effective leader. The barrage of opinion can be both confusing and ultimately 


overwhelming to an aspiring pastoral leader. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


The issue that motivates this research is the perceived disconnect between the 
preaching and administrative tasks that occur within the pastoral vocation. While the 
basic focus of pastoral energy is preaching, the administrative processes often go 
undeveloped, which can lead to considerable difficulties in meeting the needs of a 
congregation in the Twenty-First Century. Many believe that preaching alone is 
pastoring, however, we surmise that preaching 1s one fraction of effective church 
leadership. The pastoring role encompasses many functions including preaching, 
teaching, evangelizing, outreach, guiding, organizing, and visioning. This complex of 
behaviors necessitates a focus on administration that involves planning, directing, needs 
assessment, establishing and maintaining a vision and countless others. 

The overall activity that encompasses all these behaviors can be summed up as 
leadership styles. Autocratic, democratic and laissez faire are the three major leadership 
styles on which this research focuses. In an effort to explore how the administrative 
function may be more effectively carried out, we focused on the behaviors that constitute 
these various leadership styles. Autocratic leaders provide clear expectations for what 
needs to be done, when it should be done, and how it should be done. There is also a clear 


division between the 
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leader and the followers. Autocratic leaders tend to make decisions independently with 
little or no input from the rest of the group. This leads to a decision-making process that 
has little flexibility and is less creative. Abuse of this style is usually viewed as 
controlling, bossy, and dictatorial. Autocratic leadership is best applied to situations 
where there is little time for group decision-making or where the leader is the most 
knowledgeable member of the group and there is little or no time for instructing group 
members. 

Democratic leaders encourage group members to participate, but often retain the 
final say over the decision-making process. Group members feel engaged in the process 
and are more motivated and creative. Democratic leaders offer guidance to group 
members, but they also participate in the group and accept input from other group 
members. Participants under democratic leadership tend to contribute high quality ideas 
and are more likely to assume responsibility for carrying out tasks. 

Laissez faire leaders offer little or no guidance to group members and leave 
decision-making up to group members, approving of their decisions only when asked. 
While this style can be effective in situations where group members are highly qualified 
in an area of expertise, it often leads to poorly defined roles and a lack of motivation. 
Members often feel frustrated and few activities achieve high quality results. 

We propose that a mixed style of leadership that combines behaviors of the 
autocratic and democratic styles is most effective. We selected a qualitative approach as 
the methodology for this study. This action involved a small sample of subjects, focused 
data gathering, narratives rather than statistical data analyses procedures and a narrative 


or anecdotal form for summarizing the data and reporting the findings of the research. 
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One characteristic of qualitative methodology that is integral to our project is that 
the data was collected as it is presented in a natural setting. “Qualitative researchers tend 
to collect data in the field at the site where participants experience the issue or problem 
under study” and this provides the researchers with “face-to-face interaction over time.”! 
As a qualitative researcher, the creator of this project personally designed the tools used 
for collecting the data and then gathered information through direct observation of 
subjects.* Another characteristic of sound qualitative research is the use of multiple 
sources of data. Specific to our purpose, in depth interviews, questionnaires, and surveys 
were used rather than reliance on a single data source. These results were then reviewed 
and organized into categories or themes that emerge across all of the data sources.” 

In accordance with the emergent design also characteristic of qualitative method, 
the initial plan for this research was not tightly prescribed. At various phases of the 
process some aspects did change and shift as data was collected.* The researcher 
exercised interpretive inquiry and was able to synthesize the information revealed from 
the data gathered in light of insight into the participants’ understanding of the issue which 
lead to the emergence of “multiple views of the problems.” 

The researcher approached the issue of leadership styles as an insider. Almost thirty 
years in ministry coupled with business, military and seminary training led to a solid 


approach to ministry with a clear view of the importance of effective administrative 
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processes for productive pastoring. This fostered an intimate understanding of the 
journey ministers’ maneuver during the initial appointment period as they emerge as the 
leaders of established congregations. In addition, valuing a unified approach to ministry 
leadership or one that values a strong theological, doctrinal and organizational 


background adds perspective to the issue of effective church leadership. 


Overview 

Pastoral Leadership Styles: Their Effects on the Growth of a Congregation is a 
project designed to yield a leader prototype or profile that facilitate cohesion between a 
new pastor and an existing congregation during the initial stages of the relationship. The 
research process developed in three phases. The first phase consisted of a pilot study of 
congregants in a long established missionary baptist congregation. Within the second 
phase, six recently installed pastors participated in a self-administered computer survey. 
The final phase of exploration included an in-depth interview with each of those six 


pastors. 


Pilot Study 

The participants of the pilot study included persons from Falling Run Missionary 
Baptist Church located in Fayetteville, North Carolina. All were previously affiliated in 
the role as a leader in ministry and the community. These relationships led to a greater 
investment in the project and facilitated their willingness to participate in the study. A 
group of twenty church members who were identified as leaders in the congregation 


participated in the survey. All participants selected for this portion of the study currently 


served in some area of leadership within the church structure. Positions held included 
deacons, trustees, department heads, church administrators and Christian Education 
teachers. 

As the focus of one monthly leadership meetings, the group was given an 
introductory quiz to determine their familiarity with various leadership styles, general 
missionary baptist polity and operations and procedures specific to Falling Run. Next, 
they were privy to a sixty-minute introductory session on Leadership Styles and Your 
Church. The session concluded with a debriefing period in which small groups were 
allowed an opportunity to brainstorm regarding what they had experienced. Over the 
next month they were given articles to read regarding leadership styles and various 


aspects of church governance. 


Survey 


For the self-administered pastors survey we began with a clearly defined goal. 


157 


Based upon that focus, survey items were generated to gather information along targeted 


areas of interest. The first grouping gave insight into the make-up of the pastor including 


basic demographic information. Other questions were designed to illicit responses that 
would give an indication of a specific leadership style that each pastor exhibited or 
professed whether autocratic, democratic or laissez faire. Throughout the instrument 
there were several questions related to a pastor’s general manner of leadership and 


decision-making. 


In an effort to minimize those forces that most significantly affect response rates 


(the interest of the respondent in your research topic, the quality of the invitation, the use 
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of an incentive, and the number of questions asked) subjects were carefully chosen to 
meet the criteria. Also, their commitment was secured to the project prior to distributing 
the survey via email link. Each e-mail was issued with a personal greeting and more 
importantly, each e-mail was coded with a unique identification number in order to track 
the subjects as they responded. 

As confirmations were received that surveys were completed data checking and 
verification were performed immediately. All the data was captured electronically and no 
manual data entry was involved. The responses were stored in a file on the researcher’s 
computer. This enabled easy access to the information and facilitated input into 


Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) wherein data analysis would occur. 


In-Depth Interviews 

The final and most revealing portion of our efforts resulted from in-depth 
interviews with each of the pastors who completed one of the on-line survey instruments. 
Interviewing is a method of qualitative research in which the researcher asks open-ended 
questions orally and records the respondent’s answers. Interviewing is typically done 
face-to-face, but because of logistics and scheduling the in-depth interview occurred via 
telephone. 

These interviews served as a useful qualitative data collection technique used to 
assess the needs of pastors as they step into leadership roles and to identify issues that can 
be hindrances to strategic planning. A pre-established set of open-ended questions were 


posed to each pastor in an effort to elicit a depth of information from our targeted 
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population. This stands in contrast to surveys, which tend to be more quantitative and are 
conducted with larger numbers of people. 

We approached each session with the goal of allowing the interviewer to deeply 
explore the respondent’s feelings and perspectives as these related to their individual 
leadership style and its effectiveness. The results were rich in background information 
that can shape further questions relevant to the topic. Questions were worded such that 
respondents would expound on a topic, rather than merely answering “yes” or “no.” 
Several questions begin with “why” or “how,” which gave respondents the freedom to 
elaborate using their own words. Although there were pre-planned key questions, the 
interviews were very conversational. Clarifying questions often flowed from previous 
responses in a seemless and unobtrusive manner. The responses were audio-recorded and 
complemented with written field notes by the interviewer. Written notes included 


observations and indicators, as well as personal reflections about the interview. 


Assessment and Analysis 

The whole idea behind doing surveys in research is to obtain decision-making 
information. To that end surveys are compiled into clear and comprehensive reports. 
Typical reports include "top-line" frequencies with graphics, and crosstab and banner 
tables that show your key variables broken down by the demographics of the sample. 
Banner tables give the information you need to identify opportunities and to make 
knowledgeable decisions based on the data. 

The process of data analysis “involves preparing the data for analysis, conducting 


various analyses, moving deeper and deeper into understanding the data, representing the 
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data, and making an interpretation of the larger meaning of the data.”° This process is 
ongoing and involves continual reflection about the data, asking analytic questions, and 
writing memos throughout the study.’ The analysis also garnering what is known as 
“open-ended data” which is the result of asking general questions and developing an 
analysis from the information supplied by participants.® “Basic qualitative analysis” 
includes collecting qualitative data, analyzing the data for “themes or perspectives,” and 
reporting four to five themes.’ 

The general steps of data analysis include organizing the data and preparing it for 
analysis, reading through the data, coding the data, using the “coding process to generate 
a description of the setting or people as well as categories or themes for analysis,” 
advancing “how the description and themes will be presented in the qualitative narrative,” 
and “making an interpretation or meaning of the data.”'° The first step of organizing the 
data includes “transcribing interviews, optically scanning material, typing up field notes, 
or sorting and arranging the data into different types depending on the sources of 
information.”!! For the purposes of this study this means organizing the data captured 


through the use of questionnaires, interviews and observations. 
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Coding of the data is the “process of organizing the material into chunks or 
segments of text before bringing meaning to information.”’'* For the purposes of this 
study, this includes “taking text data..., segmenting sentences...into categories, and 
labeling those categories with a term, often a term based in the actual language of the 
participant.”!> The description generated in the fourth step “involves a detailed rendering 
of information about people, places, or events in a setting.” '* Also as part of the fourth 
step, the research uses the coding to “generate a small number of themes or categories” 
which “appear as major findings in qualitative studies and are often used to create 
headings in the findings sections of studies.”’!” In this particular phenomenological study, 
these themes are “shaped into a general description.’”’® 

For this study, the “data collection steps include setting the boundaries for the 
study, collecting information through unstructured or semi structured observations and 
interviews, documents, and visual materials, as well as establishing the protocol for 
recording information.”!’ Both the context of inquiry as well as the participants was 
carefully selected for the purpose of understanding the problem. With its intent to explore 
the phenomenon surrounding the implementation of this model, the phenomenological 
study collected data through observations, interviews, and a survey. The study used these 


data collection methods to explore subject such as community, relationships, relevance, 
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and the success of the model. Prior to participation in the model, all participants received 
an overview of the project and confirmed their consent to participate via sign in sheets. 
The Appendix holds copies of each of these forms. 

Deciding on the presentation of the description and themes could include using a 
“narrative passage to convey the findings of the analysis.”'® It could also include “visuals, 
figures, or tables as adjuncts to the discussions.”'? Making an interpretation in the final 
step of analysis seeks to understand the lessons learned which could include my “personal 
interpretation, couched in [my] understanding” brought to the study from [my] own 
culture, history, and experiences.””° In addition, it could be a “meaning derived from a 
comparison of the findings with information gleaned from literature or theories” such as 
the theoretical resources which offer prescriptions for addressing emerging adult 
attraction and retention. Following this coding activity, with the support of data source 
triangulation the study will present major findings and conclusions. 

The study utilizes four strategies for validating the findings and they include 
credibility, transferability, dependability, and confirmability. In order to establish 
qualitative validity through credibility, at the conclusion of the study the results and 
themes will be reviewed with participants. The purpose of this step is to ensure the 
correctness of the researcher’s understanding of the themes generated from their 
feedback. Participants will also be polled concerning any subtle nuances formulated 


through observations. Finally, a review of inconsistent or unexpected connections 
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between the self-administered surveys and the in-depth interviews will be examined in 


order to validate accuracy of results. 


Transferability focuses on the thorough description of the context and 
assumptions about the context that went into the research. Over the past ten years, the 
context of interest has seen a cosmic shift. No longer can it be assumed that all churches 
are open for services on Sunday mornings at 11:00 a.m. Even persons who attend service 
are most likely not traveling to neighborhood churches where pastors are like those our 
fore-parents knew. Many services have been turned into a combination of corporations 
and stage shows as ministers seek to capture their member’s attention. 

To ensure confirmability, the study used three tools for the purpose of data 
triangulation and they include a survey, in-depth interviews, and a pilot study. This study 
used this triangulation to "build a coherent justification for themes."”’ In addition, a peer 
associate read the results of the study and agreed with my analysis after giving a cursory 
view over the raw data. Professional associates also provided feedback and support for 
the study. Along with this, the inclusion of documented negative instances where 
feedback diverges from the anticipated outcome also makes the project valid. 

Success regarding this project hinges on gaining an understanding of the 
integration between leadership styles and pastoral success. Data from the three 
collection methods (the pilot study, survey, and interviews), after analysis, would 
measure if this definition of success were achieved during the process. As mentioned 
above, the major findings presented at the conclusion of analysis will relate to the 
measurements of relevance and community, and will assist in determining the success of 
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the model based on their ability to lead to a refined hypothesis. As a result of this analysis 
and major findings, success will also include creating a repeatable model of leadership 
for pastors. 

Results and Conclusions 

As a result of a three-pronged approach to this research effort, valuable 
information was gleaned from each approach, pilot study, survey and the in-depth 
interviews. The pilot study focused on a congregation who had completed their search 
and secured a pastor within a year. What became clear early was their criteria for 
pastoral search. 

Overall, the body of Falling Run was seeking a leader who demonstrated 
competence, religious authenticity, a pastor with the ability to do the required work and 
who loved a genuine religious life that brought “head and heart” together. Although the 
congregation was filled with highly educated women who operated in various positions 
of leadership regarding their respective vocations, religious and church tradition still 
weighed heavily in that the male gender still remained a key criterion for selection. Other 
stereotypical ideals noted were marriage, children, about forty-five years of age and 
roughly a decade of experience in ministry. 

A second area of interest surrounding this grouping was that while many members 
Operate in positions of leadership outside the church, they are limited, or experience 
blocks with regard to transferring those skills into tasks regarding securing a pastor. The 
knowledge they acquire in the secular world is easily overshadowed by deeply rooted 
traditional about what a pastor is as a leader. In evaluation of how pastors viewed their 


leadership style, it was discovered that even if pastors are new to their ministerial 
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vocation, older pastors were less likely to adjust their leadership style based on 
congregational make-up than the younger pastors with less experience. It was almost as 
if they assumed that their maturity somehow magically jettisoned them past the period 
where they would normally be groomed in the ways of ministry and church leadership. 
One of the subjects was a certified medical doctor who operated a private practice for 
years. At the time of our project they were serving in a system of churches that included 
one large main location and several smaller congregations operating under the umbrella 
of the main church and its pastor. Under this type of arrangement, even with all the past 
history of leading independently, as a pastor in this church “system,” the pastor is forced 
into the leadership style of the Senior Pastor. 

Another point of discovery was that leadership style is influenced by a minster’s 
time as a pastor. Those who were new to their ministerial vocation and stepped into 
leadership roles with established congregations tended to lead with a laissez faire stance 
allowing the congregations to do whatever they deemed best. On the contrary, those with 
some time in church leadership were more direct and presented an organized vision to the 
congregation. They operated with a goal of gaining buy-in from key stakeholders as they 
moved the church to where it needed to be. Generally, it was revealed that leadership 
style is situationally influenced. Pastors opt for a style dependent on the task at hand in 
combination with the followers’ readiness and capacity to perform said task. It is this type 
of combinational leadership style which produces the most successful churches and the 
most satisfied congregations. Leaders then must first analyze the church, the congregation 


and existing organizational culture before initiating an action. 
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Pastors who adopt this methodology are considered successful. They choose to 
change their style based on what is needed at that time. They change their role as 
autocratic, democratic, laissez faire, coach, mentor, and/or motivator based on needs of 
the people. Churches prefer to have pastors who operate under the banner of having a 
vested interest in the church members as partners in the process of “Kingdom Building.” 
Theological Reflection 

While this project had many personally beneficial aspects, perhaps none was more 
valuable than learning how to lead like Jesus. For some time I have attempted to 
understand the implications of servant leadership upon my own ministry. Often I hear 
pastoral leader critique the discipline of leadership development as a misguided attempt 
to impose secular methodologies upon a sacred context. I have a degree of empathy with 
this viewpoint, as I find many books on leadership to be simplistic “how to” manuals 
lacking theological depth. However, I believe that just as a pastor seeks training to 
improve his or her ability to be an accurate communicator of biblical truth, he or she 
should embrace leadership training to become a more effective practitioner of leadership 
principles. 

During the administration of this project, I have come to deeply appreciate the 
fact that serving others like Jesus is a practical ideology that every Christian leader 
should embrace. Allowing Jesus to be one’s leadership coach will require pastoral leaders 
to reject the addiction by leaders in our culture of self-centered leadership. A biblically 
healthy pastoral leader must replace his personal pride and fear with a total commitment 


and faith in the sufficiency of Jesus Christ. 
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PASTORAL LEADERSHIP STYLES: THEIR EFFECT ON THE 
GROWTH OF A CONGREGATION 


Rey. Reginald A. Wells. M. Div. - Dissertation Research 


The questions below are to collect data that will allow us to construct a descriptive 
profile of a member of Falling Run Missionary Baptist Church. 
Section One — Demographics 


Please respond to the following statements by circling your response. 


Age 


18 —25 years 
26 — 35 years 
36 — 45 years 
46 —55 years 
56 + years 


Highest Level of Education Completed 


Some High School 
High School Graduate 
Some College 
Bachelors Degree 
Some Graduate Study 
Masters Degree 
Doctorate Degree 


Gender 


Male 
Female 


Household Income 


$5,000 - $20,000 
$21,000 — 30,000 
$31,000 - $45,000 
$46,00 - $60,000 
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$61,00 - $90,000 
$91,000 + 


Years of Membership at Falling Run 


QO —5 years 

6 ~ 10 years 
11-15 years 
16 — 20 years 
21 —25 years 
26 — 30 years 
31 + years 


Number of family members who attend Falling Run 


Section Two — Leadership Styles 
Please respond to the following statements by checking one of the following 


€Strongly Agree €Agree € Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


1. A pastor’s job ts to preach and do spiritual work. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral € Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


Z. I have a solid understanding of the mission of Falling Run Missionary Baptist 
Church. 
€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


5: Providing political information is an important part of the mission of the church. 


€ Strongly Agree €Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


4. As a member in good standing, I have sufficient input regarding church decisions. 
€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


>. I genuinely feel that my pastor cares for me as an individual. 


€ Strongly Agree €Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


10. 


ey 


12, 


13, 


14. 
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It is the pastor’s responsibility to establish the vision for the church. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral € Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


A pastor cannot be effective without an understanding of business. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


It is my expectation that a pastor should be seminary trained. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


The pastor should have the final word on church activities. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral € Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


A pastor should be available to counsel members of the church. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral € Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


It is the pastor’s responsibility to design the church’s Christian Education 
curriculum. 
€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral € Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


I expect the pastor to lead the church in making a difference in the community. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


In evaluating leadership personality, charisma can make up for lack of skill. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


Gender plays a major part in my evaluation of a person’s ability to lead. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


i; 


16. 


Lh; 


18. 


19, 


20. 


A pastor should adjust their style based on the make-up of the congregation. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


The growth of the church is the responsibility of the pastor. 
€ Strongly Agree €Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


A person is born with the ability to lead. It is not a skill that can be taught. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


Once a pastor establishes the vision for the church, it is the congregation’s 
responsibility to execute the vision. 
€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


The success of a church is measured by the number of its members. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral € Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


I am hopeful about the future of Falling Run Missionary Baptist church since 


joining with our new pastor. 
€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 
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PASTORAL LEADERSHIP STYLES: THEIR EFFECTS ON THE 
GROWTH OF A CONGREGATION 


Rev. Reginald A. Wells. M. Div. - Dissertation Research 


The questions below are to collect data that will allow us to identify traits that are more 
conducive to a particular leadership style. 
Section One — Personal Demographics 


Please respond to the following statements by placing a checkmark next to your 


response. 


Age 


18 —25 years 
26 — 35 years 
36 — 45 years 
46 — 55 years 
56 + years 


Gender i 


Male 
Female 


Highest Level of Education Completed 


Some High School 
High School Graduate 
Some College 
Bachelors Degree 
Some Graduate Study 
Masters Degree 
Doctorate Degree 


Are you seminary trained? 


Yes 
No 
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Minister’s Income 


$5,000 — $20,000 
$21,000 ~ 30,000 
$31,000 — $45,000 
$46,00 — $60,000 
$61,00 — $90,000 
$91,000 + 


Time with present congregation 


OQ — 6 months 

7 — 12 months 
13 — 18 months 
19 — 24 months 


Time in ministry 


Q—5 years 

6 — 10 years 
11 — 15 years 
16 ~ 24 years 
25 + years 


Is this your first pastorate? 


Yes 
No 


Will this be your last pastorate? 


Yes 
No 


Are you in ministry 


Full-Time 
Bi- Vocational 
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Section Two — Church Demographics 


How long has your congregation been established? 


5 —10 years 
11 — 20 years 
21 — 30 years 
31 ~ 40 years 
41 — 50 years 
51 + years 


Average Weekly Attendance 


50 — 100 congregants 
101 — 250 congregants 
250 — 500 congregants 
501 — 999 congregants 
1000 + congregants 


What has been the attendance trend since you accepted your present pastorate 


Increase in attendance 
Decrease in attendance 
No change noted 


Please respond to the following statements by checking one of the following 


€Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


ie A pastor’s job is to preach and do spiritual work only. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


2, Providing political information is an important part of the pastor’s responsibility. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


>. It is the pastor’s responsibility to establish the vision for the church. 


€ Strongly Agree €Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


4. A pastor cannot be effective without an understanding of business. 


10. 


Be 


12: 


13. 


€ Strongly Agree © Agree €Neutral € Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


The pastor should have the final word on all church activities. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral € Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


It is the pastor’s responsibility to design the church’s Christian Education 
curriculum. 
€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


I expect the pastor to lead the church in making a difference in the community. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral € Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


In evaluating leadership personality, charisma can make up for lack of skill. 


€ Strongly Agree €Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


A pastor should adjust his/her style based on the make-up of the congregation. 


€ Strongly Agree €Agree €Neutral € Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


The growth of the church 1s the responsibility of the pastor. 
€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral € Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


A person is born with the ability to lead. It is not a skill that can be taught. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


Once a pastor establishes the vision for the church, it is the congregation’s 
responsibility to execute the vision. 
€ Strongly Agree € Agree € Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


The success of a church is measured by the number of members. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


14. 


15. 


16. 


lige 


18. 


19, 


20. 


oA 


22 


23: 
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It is up to the pastor to review educational material and make recommendations 


for changes. 
€ Strongly Agree €Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


The minster of music is solely responsible for selecting songs for Sunday morning 
worship 
€ Strongly Agree €Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


My only job on Sunday morning is to preach. 


€ Strongly Agree €Agree €Neutral € Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


Ministry Leaders should only come to the pastor for input if they cannot come to 
a CONSENSUS. 
€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


A pastor should sign off on all expenditures. 


€ Strongly Agree €Agree €Neutral € Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


Any variations to the program of service must be approved by the pastor. 


€ Strongly Agree €Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


I can delegate my authority to anyone I deem appropriate. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


I will consider input from any church member regarding sermon topics. 


€ Strongly Agree €Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


It is the pastor’s responsibility to establish the vision for the church. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


Ministry Leaders should only come to the pastor for input if they cannot come to 
a consensus. 
€ Strongly Agree €Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


24. 


25: 


26. 


24 


28. 


29. 


30. 


Sl: 


D2. 
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The church should pay for any continuing education for the pastor. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


Is worship attendance an effective measure of congregational health? 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


A congregation can be healthy even without competent pastoral leadership. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


Pastoral competence is a must for sustaining a church. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


I knew what they needed before I got there, so I don’t need a lot of input from 
members. 
€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


As far as the musicians are concerned, I prefer to let the choir director make the 
selections. 
€ Strongly Agree €Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


The best way to run a church is to leave the members alone to deal with all other 
activities other than preaching and spiritual work. 
€ Strongly Agree €Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


It is the members’ responsibility to plan and execute all church programs. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


It is up to the congregation to decide if the church will conduct Vacation Bible 
School. 
€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


be 


34, 


35; 


36. 


eee 


38. 


39, 


40. 


41. 


I? 


When I enter a new pastorate, I carry a plan of action which I have prepared 
beforehand. 
€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


In addition to teaching the Word, I believe the pulpit provides an ideal option to 
teach about social and/or political matters. 
€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


I would not accept a pastorate where I an expected to work at another job in order 
to have sufficient income to sustain my family. 
€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


In addition to an acceptable salary, I will require additional funds to be provided 
through both a Pastor’s Birthday Celebration and a Pastor’s Appreciation Event. 
€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


It is important that a pastor periodically participate in some educational 
advancement 
€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


All funds raised in the name of the church must go into the church accounts and 
be dispersed according to the budgetary requirements. 
€ Strongly Agree €Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


The congregation should be involved in open discussion when significant changes 
are pending. 
€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


I owe the congregation an explanation when I am not available. 


€ Strongly Agree €Agree €Neutral €Disagree € Strongly Disagree 


Use of the leadership team is necessary for effective church management. 


€ Strongly Agree € Agree €Neutral €Disagree €Strongly Disagree 


Some High 
School 


High School 
Graduate 


some College 


Bachelors 
Degree 


Some Graduate 


Study 


Masters Degree 


Doctorate 
Degree 


~ 3 Highest level of education completed 





NS Weped 


Skipped: 


r0% 


50% 
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30% 


100% 


ea 


11 


ft 


31 


41 


11 How long has this congregation been 


- 10 years 


- 20 years 


- 30 years 


- 40 years 


- 40 years 


§1 + years 


0% 


10% 


20% 


established? 
ih Skipped: 
30% 40% 50% 


GO% 


16] 


30% 100% 
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13 What has been the attendance trend 
since you accepted this present pastorate? 


1 ,ecyt ff 5) a), i] | 


increase in 
attendance 


Decrease in 
attendance 


Ho change noted 


0% 10% 20% JO% 40% 0% 60% 7O% BO% 90% 100% 


50 - 100 
congregants 


101 - 2750 
congregants | 


2541 - 500 
congregants 


401 - 999 
congregants 


1000 + 
congregants 


Q12 What is the average attendance? 


0% 





Answered: 6 


SHIppecd: 0 


60% 


70% 


b0% 
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30% 100% 
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